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PLEASANT custom com- 

mands that we say a 
few words to our Sub- 
scribers on the expira- 
tion of another* year. 
We trust we may do 
80 with freedom, under 
the belief that the 
pledges we gave at its 
commencement have been redeemed, and that 
the several improvements we promised have 
been fully carried out. 

ELEVEN years have elapsed since we undertook 
the Editorship of this publication. Its progress 
was slow—its circulation, for a time, very 
limited. We laboured, in spite of many obsta- 
cles and much discouragement; but our hopes 
have been fulfilled, and it cannot be pre- 
sumptuous to think, that—with a monthly cir- 
culation, now averaging FirTezEN THovusanpD—we 
may enjoy the belief that we have been the 
means of aiding the advance, and promoting the 
interests, of the Arts of our country. 

Upon the Prospects of these Arts, in the year 
1850, it will be our duty to comment, in opening 
the Twetrra Volume of the ArtJournat, in 
January next; and to refer especially to that 
anticipated event which even now engages the 
attention of all Europe—the Exposition which 
in 1851 will develope the Art-resources of the 
Kingdom—an event to which we have much 
contributed by preparing for it, the Public on the 
one hand, and the Manufacturer on the other. 

The Volume which this Number completes 
will contain Twenty-five Engravings on Steel 
from the Pictures in the Vernon Gallery; 
Twelve Engravings on Steel from the produc- 
tions of British Sculptors—in nearly all cases 
from their original and recently executed works ; 
above Eight Hundred Engravings on Wood, and 
Four Hundred pages of Letterpress, at a cost to 
the purchaser of Thirty Shillings. It is scarcely 
too much to say, that a very few years ago a 
work so extensive and so illustrated could not 
have been issued for less than as many pounds." 








* We may quote a few examples :—“ The Dutch Girl,” 
after Newton, size 94 by 7}, (1831) 12s. “The English 
Girl,” Newton, size 9} by 7}, (1831) 12s. “The Gentle 
Shepherd,” Wilkie, size 8} by 6}, (1831) 12s. “The 
Cottage Toilet,” Wilkie, size 8} by 64, (1831) 12s. “The 
Spanish Flower Girl,” Murillo, size 8} by 63, (1835) 12s. 
“ The Deserted,” Newton, size 9} by 7§ (1836) 21s. 
‘ Lover's Quarrels,” Newton, size 11 by 9, (1831) 12s. The 
very large circulation we enjoy enables us to produce 
engravings equal in size, and generally in merit, to those 
we have enumerated. It is, indeed, most fortunate for 
British line-engravers that our publication is successful ; 
but for this work even the most eminent among them 
would be almost, if not altogether, without occupation. In 
Producing the plates published in the Art-Journal, about 
thirty of the best engravers of the country are employed. 
It is gratifying to add, that they have in all instances 
aided us by zealous co-operation. 


The circulation of such works of Art at such 
@ price cannot but have benefited the whole 
community: for thus—to quote from one of 
the many complimentary notices we have re- 
ceived from contemporaries—“the gift of Mr. 
Vernon is made doubly the property of the 
people, inasmuch as to the humblest classes 
throughout the kingdom it becomes in some 
degree accessible, and a source of enjoyment and 
instruction.” 

It was, indeed,’in this hope—and with this 
view—that the privilege to engrave his collec- 
tion was presented to us by Mr. Vernon. He 
desired that the pictures from which he had 
himself derived so much true pleasure, should 
be made, as far as possible, the means of giving 
pleasure to others. He confided to us the work 
of engraving this series, in the full belief that 
it would be rightly discharged—honourable 
alike to the artists he esteemed, and to his own 
memory : and it is among the most gratifying of 
the incidents connected with this event, that on 
several occasions, previous to his death, he ex- 
pressed the warmest approval of the manner in 
which we were executing the task he had con- 
fided to us.* 

We hope and believe we have neglected no 
part of our duty. We have obtained the assist- 
ance of the best Engravers, and we have endea- 
voured, by every available means, to engage the 
co-operation of Writers whose knowledge and 
experience could not fail to render their com- 
munications agreeable and profitable to our 
readers. 

We shall commence the year 1850 with re- 
newed vigour and augmented resources. We 
shall endeavour, by rendering “ good Art cheap,” 
to place its most meritorious examples in the 
hands of “the many”—so to become sources of 
pleasure and instruction ; to obtain for the works 
of British Artists a larger fame and the means of 
teaching a more universal lesson; and to con- 
tinue the medium} through which information is 
circulated upon topics which are daily becoming 
more and more interesting to all who speak the 
language in which we write. 

The ArtJournat is at present almost the 
only Art-Journal of Europe. In France L’ Artiste 
lingers, but can be hardly said to exist, with a 
monthly circulation of about three hundred ; in 
Germany the Kunst Blatt, so long the organ 
and oracle of European Art, has ceased to be 
published ; in Italy no publication worthy the 
name has of late years represented the Arts; 
and we are not aware of the existence in either of 
the otherStates of Europe of any work devoted to 
those “ Arts of Peace” which struggle, oppressed 
and terror-stricken, amid the turmoil of domestic 
war. Under such circumstances, therefore, the 
best talent of the Continent is in a great degree 
at our disposal ; and we quote the words of one 
of the most eminent and accomplished of Ger- 
man writers, Dr. Waagen, who, in one of the 
articles with which he has honoured our pages, 
says, “I now look to England as the only country 
in which the Arts can be permanently and 
securely fostered.” 

We desire to remind our Subscribers that 
when, in the year 1838, we undertook this pub- 
lication, there was no journal in England which 





* In a letter written by Mr. Vernon in answer to an 
address of the artists and engravers who had been 
employed at his house copying and engraving the pic- 
tures, Mr. Vernon thus expressed himself—“ The en- 
gravings are most beautifully executed, and I trust that 
when they are published in the Art-Journal they will be 
appreciated by the public, and by their diffusion at so 
moderate a cost, improve and increase the taste for the 
productions of our native artists.” 





did more for Art than to admit occasional notices 
Concerning it into its columns, The experiment 
of such a publication had been frequently tried, 
but always unsuccessfully, In our own case, wo 
laboured for nine years without any recompence 
of profit—the circulation of the Journal barely 
meeting its expenses—led on by the hope of 
ultimate prosperity, and cheered by the con- 
viction that we were aiding the great Power 
which so effectually stimulates intelligence, and 
promotes the moral and social virtues. 

Prosperity has attended our labours; and we 
have seen the Arts—whose humble assistant our 
Journal is—fostered by the Nation, and stimulated 
by the Prrxce, who, having effectually aided the 
Fine Arts and its Professors, is now devoting his 
energies and extending his protection to the 
Arts Industrial and the Manufacturers. 

The attempt to associate the two, for the 

advantage of both, was an idea which we found, 
at first, opposed in some quarters, scorned in 
others ; and deemed perilous by our best friends, 
We had no precedent in Europe : and when we 
commenced to describe, and to illustrate by 
engravings, the works of Manufacturers, we had 
little or no support, but much discourage- 
ment. The Artist considered the space de- 
voted to the Industrial Arts as so much 
useless matter, which deprived him of benefit; 
and the Manufacturers, on their part, were 
unable to comprehend and appreciate a novelty 
to which they were so entirely unaccustomed, 
They shrunk from that publicity which they 
now eagerly covet ; while the artists have learned 
that, by this association, their best interests are 
upheld and enhanced. The beneficial effects of 
such intercourse will be still more strongly per- 
ceived when the Exposrrion or 1851 shall have 
shown how much the one has derived, and may 
derive, from the other. But assuredly ten, or 
even five, years ago, the promulgation of such a 
scheme would have been to the last dogree 
visionary: nay, little more than three years 
ago, when we had the honour to correspond | 
with an accomplished member of Her Majesty's 
Government, with a view to following the ex- | 
ample of France—and establishing a periodical 
exhibition of manufactured Art in London — 
while he admitted its utility, he described it 
as impracticable. 
We cannot fear the accusation of arrogance in 
claiming as our “exceeding great reward,” the 
consciousness that much of this issue is the 
result of our exertions. We cannot doubt that 
if it be our lot to minister to Artliterature for 
ten years longer, we shall behold the Industrial 
Arts of England as famous for superiority as 
they have been hitherto conspicuous for in- 
feriority ; and that, as elsewhere, the Artist will 
be proud of alliance with the Manufacturer, 
whose tens of thousands of “pictures” in hun- 
dreds of forms must circulate, either to refine or 
debase the minds of millions. 

These remarks will not, we trust, beconsidered 
either unnecessary or inappropriate; we are 
grateful for the very large patronage we enjoy, 
and our efforts to deserve it are not likely to 
diminish, We find our patrons not alone in the 
atelier of the Artist, in the library ofthe Connoiss 
seur, and in the house of the Manufacturer ; but, | 
we rejoice to say, also in the work-room of the 
Artisan. We shall continue to search zealously 
for the means by which we may continue to be 
useful to each and all. 


Man.pornoven Cuamprns, | 
} 
} 


49, Pali Malt, Dec. 1, 1849. 
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RESEARCHES 


ON THE THEORY OF THE PRINCIPAL PHENO- 
MENA OF PHOTOGRAPHY IN THE 
DAGUERREOTYPE PROCESS. 


BY A. CLAUDET. 





Atnovan the Daguerreotype process has, during 
the last ten years, been investigated by a great 
number of philosophers, and brought to a consi- 
derable degree of perfection by a still greater 
number of practitioners, it may appear surprising 
that the principal phenomena upon which this 
new.science is founded, are still enveloped in a 
mysterious darkness. My constant endeavour 
has been to explain them, and at the two last 
meetings of the British Association, I have had 
the honour of stating the results of some of my 
researches. 

Photography is so wide a field, that it may 
offer an interesting and useful task to many 
investigators. I have had the satisfaction to 
meet, among the members of the Association, 
an indefatigable competitor, who had embraced 
in his researches not only all the various pro- 
cesses of photography, some of which he has 
discovered himself, but many very ingenious 
and elaborate investigations on the different pro- 

ies of all the rays composing light. Mr. 

Hunt has taken this most important 

task, and he has so ably performed it, that it 

remains to me to confine myself to that particular 

branch of the science which refers only to the 

Daguerreotype, which has been my constant 
occupation since its discovery. 

The principal phenomena in the Daguerreotype 
process which have not yet been satisfactorily 
explained, are those referring to the following 

ints :-— 

“. What is the action of light on the sensi- 
tive coating? 

2nd, How does the mercurial vapour produce 
the Daguerreotype image ! 

3rd, Which are the particular rays of light 
that impart te the chemical surface the affinity 
for mercury ? 

4th, What is the cause of the difference in 
achromatic lenses, between the visual and photo- 
genic foci? Why do they constantly vary! 

5th, What are the means of measuring the 
photogenic rays, and of finding the focus at 
which they produce the image? These are the 
various subjects I shall have to treat in the 
present paper. 

At the last meeting of the British Association, 
which took place at Swansea, I announced that 
the decomposition of the chemical surface of the 
Daguerreotype plate, by the action of certain 
rays of light, produced on that surface a white 
precipitate insoluble in the hyposulphite of soda, 
which, when examined by the microscope, had 
the appearance of reflecting light, and 
which, when seen by the naked eye, were the 
cause of a positive Daguerreotype image. This 
fact had not been observed before. The opinion 
of Daguerre himself and other writers, was that 
the action of lights on the iodide of silver had 
only the effect of darkening the surface and 
producing a negative image ; but it escaped them 
that under the darkened iodide of silver another 
action had taken place, and that the hyposulphite 
of soda could disclose a positive image. I have 
proved this unexpected fet in obtaining by the 
action of light only, and without mercury, 
images having the same ap ce as those 
developed under the action of mercurial vapour. 
This direct and immediate effect of light is cer- 
tainly remarkable, but the Daguerreotype pro- 
cess is not founded on that principle on account 
of the slowness of its action. It is fortunate that 

long before light can produce the white coat- 
ing I have alluded to, it produces another effect, 
which is the wonderful property of attracting 
the vapour of mercury. This vapour is con- 
densed in white powder, having also, when 
examined by the microscope, the appearance of 
reflecting crystals. The cause of the Daguerreo- 
type image is due to that property which was 
entirely discovered by Daguerre. 

M. Moser has given an ingenious theory of 
the action of mercury. Knowing that the yellow 
ray had the property of continuing the effect 





commenced by light on the iodide of silver, he 
has supposed that m , when in a state of 
vapour, evolves a latent ye light ; and it is to 
the action of that yellow light of mercurial vapour 
that he ascribes the continuation of the decom- 
position of the iodide of silver. But as the 
analysis of the surface discloses the presence of 
mercury, that metal must have been 

mated with the silver set free after the action of 
ight. We must therefore look for another ex- 
planation of the phenomenon." 

It is more probable that light exercises two 
actions on the iodide of silver, whether it is or 
is not combined with chlorine of bromium. By 
one, the iodide is decomposed, and the silver 
set free is precipitated on the surface in a white 

wader or small ; by the other, which 
Cates long before the former, the parts affected 
by light have been endowed with an affinity for 
mercurial vapour. 

By means of my photographometer, (Art- 
Journal, March, 1849), to the principles of which 
I shall presently refer, I have been able to 
ascertain that the pure light of the sun pro- 
duces, in about two or three seconds, the decom- 
position of the bromo-iodide of silver, which is 
manifested by the white ing; while the 
same intensity of light determines the affinity 
for mercurial vapour, in the wonderfully short 

of about yyy5th part of a second, so that 
the affinity for mercury is produced by an in- 
tensity of light 3000 times less than that which 
effected the decomposition manifested by the 
white coating. 

For this reason it is difficult to suppose that 
the two actions are the same: we must admit 
that they are different. Long before it can 
operate on the decomposition of the chemical 
surface, light imparts to the sensitive coating 
the affinity for mercurial vapour, and this appears 
to be the principle of the formation of the image 
in the Daguerreotype process. 

In a paper I communicated to the Royal 
Society on the 17th of June, 1847, and an 
abstract of which I read before the Association 
at Oxford, I stated that the red, orange, and 

ellow rays destroyed the action of white 
ight, and that the surface recovered its former 
sensitiveness after having been submitted to the 
action of these rays. I inferred from that curious 
fact, that light could not have decomposed the 
surface, for if it had decomposed the compound, 
it would be difficult to understand how the red, 
orange, and yellow rays could combine again 
elements so volatile as iodide and bromine, after 
they had been se from the silver.+ 

The action of light, which can be destroyed by 
the red, orange, or yellow rays, does not determine 
the decomposition, which would require an 
intensity 3000 times greater. It is the kind of 
action produced with an intensity 3000 times 
less, giving the affinity for mercury, which is 
completely destroyed by the red, orange, or 
yellow rays. It seems, therefore, that I was 
right in saying that there was no decomposition 
of the compound during the short action, which 
is sufficient to give the affinity for mercury, or 
in ascribing the formation of the image only to 
that affinity, while light, or the chemical rays 
which accompany it, communicate to the surface 
the affinity for mercury, and the red, orange, or 
yellow rays withdraw it. I must remark here a 
singular anomaly, viz., that when the sensitive 
surface is prepared only with iodine without 
bromine, the red, orange, or yellow rays, instead 
of destroying the action of white light, continue 
the effects of decomposition or of affinity for 
me ’ 

This phenomenon was announced first by M. 
Ed. Becquerel, and immediately after M. Gaudin 
found that not only these rays continue the 
action by which mercury is deposited, but that 
they develope, without mercury, an image having 
the same appearance as that produced by mer- 
curial vapour. M. Gaudin not knowing the 
fact of the white coating, which is the result of 
the decomposition by the action of light, could 

* The speculations of M. Moser are too purely hypo- 
thetical to be admitted in explanation of the phenomena 
observed. Indeed, his doctrine of latent, or, as he calls it, 
“invisible light,” involves some absurdities. —R. H. 

t Lhave shown that the iodine does not escape from 


the silver plate, but that, as it is liberated from its com- 
bination, it attacks an under surface of the metal.—R. H. 








not explain the cause of the i brough 
under the influence of the yellow ra — 

I have observed that the iodide of silver with- 
out bromine is about 100 times more sensitive 
than the bromo-iodide of silver to the action 
of light, which produces the decomposition ot 
the compound forming the white precipitate of 
silver, while it is 100 times less sensitive for the 
effect which gives the affinity to mercury; an- 
other reason for supposing that the two actions 
are different. It may be that in the case of the 
iodide of silver alone, the decomposition being 
more rapid and the mer bp mercury slower 
than when bromine is ad to the compound, 
the red, orange, and yellow rays having to act 
only upon a commencement of decomposition, 
have the power, by their own photogenic influ- 
ence, to continue the decomposition when it has 
begun. This is the explanation of the develop- 
ment of the image under red, orange, or yellow 
glasses, according to M. Gaudin's discovery ; but 
in the case of the bromo-iodide, the red, orange, 
and yellow rays have to exert their action on 
the ity for mercury, begun a long time before 

decomposition of the compound, and they 
have the property of destroying that affinity.* 

Thus it would appear that all the rays of 
light have the property of decomposing the 
iodide of silver in a longer or shorter time, as 
they have that of producing the affinity for 
mercury, on the bromo-iodide of silver, with this 
differene, that on the former compound the 
separate actions of the several rays continue 
each other, and on the second compound those 
separate actions destroy each other. We can 
understand that in the first case all the rays can 
operate the same decomposition, and that in the 
second the affinity for mercury, when given by 
one ray, is destroyed by another. This would 
explain the various phenomena of the formation 
of the two different deposits I have described, 
and also explain the anomaly of the continuation 
of the action of light by the red, orange, and 
yellow rays, according to M. Ed. Becquerel’s 
discoveries on the iodide of silver, and of the 
destruction of that action by the same rays, 
according to my own observations on the bromo- 
iodide of silver. 

The red, orange, and yellow rays, when acting 
upon an surface, are considerably less 
capable than the most refrangible rays of im- 
parting the affinity for mercurial vapour on both 
the iodide and bromo-iodide of silver; and they 
destroy that affinity when it has been produced 
on the bromo-iodide by the photogenic rays. 
It follows from that fact that when the red, 
orange, and yellow rays are more abundant 
in the light than the other rays, the photogenic 
effect is retarded in proportion to the excess of 
these antagonistic rays. This happens when 
there exist in the atmosphere some va 
which absorb the most refrangible rays. In 
these circumstances the light appears rather 
yellow, but it is very difficult to judge by the 
eye, from the exact colour of the light and the 
proportion of photogenic rays existing in the 
atmosphere at any given moment.+ 

The vapours of the atmosphere which make 
the light appear yellow, act as any other medium 
interrupting the blue rays and those which are 
the most refrangible. I prove by, a very simple 
experiment, the comparative photogenic action 
of rays which have passed through such media 
and of those which have met with no similar 
obstacle ; and also that that media which intercept 
the photogenic rays, will allow the illuminating 
rays to freely. If I cover an engraving one 
half wit light yellow glass, and place it before 
my camera obscura to — the whole upon 
a daguerreotype plate, I find that during the 
time which been necessary to obtain the 
image of the half not covered, not the slightest 
effect has been produced on the half covered 
with the yellow glass. Now, if I cover one-half 


* Being disposed to render the chemical action of the 
sun's rays as due pte my nym Actinism, distinet from 
light, I would rather re the curious noticed 
by . Clandet as due to light, and consequently a function 

all the rays, rather than a property due to any parti- 


cular colour.—R. H. 

+ These practical observations are of the utmost value, 
but they also admit of being explained upon the supposi- 
tion, that the physical character of the atmosphere admits 
of the free passage of light, but obstructs the permeation 
of the chemically active agent—R. H. 
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with deep blue glass and the other with 
same light yellow glass, the engraving wi 
seen very distinctly through the ow 
and not at all through the blue. In rep 
the whole, as before, on the daguerreotype 
the half which was clearly seen by the eye has 
produced no effect, and the other which could 
not be seen, is as fully represented, and in nearly 
as short a time, as when no blue glass had been 
interposed. We may, therefore, conceive certain 
states of the atmosphere under which large 
illuminating power exists, and very few photo- 
genic rays, and some other conditions, under 
which the reverse will take place. 

Thus, we might construct a room lighted only 
| through an enclosure of light yellow glass, in 
which light would be — ing to the eye, 
and in this room no photographic operation 
could be performed; or a room enclosed by 
deep blue glass, which would appear compara- 
tively dark, but in which the photographic 
operation would be nearly as rapid as it would 
be in the open air. 

In considering how difficult it is to j by 
the eye alone of the photogenic state of the light, 
we can understand why the photographer is 
| constantly deceived in the effect he tries to pro- 

duce, having no means to ascertain beforehand, 
| with any degree of certainty, the intensity of 
| the light. For these reasons, I turned m 
| attention to contrive an apparatus by which 1 
| could test at the same time the sensitiveness 


ise 
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of the Daguerreotype plate and the intensity 

of light. I succeeded in constructing an in- 
| strument which I have called a photographo- 
| meter ; the description of which I communicated 

in September, 1848, to the Academie des Sciences. 
This description has ap in the Art-Journal 
for the month of November, 1848. AsI have 
since improved it considerably, and made with 
it a great number of experiments, I shall briefly 
refer to the instrument. 

The photographometer gives the means of 
comparing the degree of sensitiveness of two 
photogenic surfaces, differently prepared and of 
different kinds. This is done by employing two 
moveable plates with seven vertical openi 
and two plates with seven corresponding holes. 
Receiving both the same light during the same 
time, the number of spots on each surface will 
— the comparative sensitiveness of the 

0. 

_ It is a remarkable fact that the photogenic 
light cannot be measured, except in a g i 
progression ; the difference of the effect, in an 
arithmetical progression, being imperceptible. In 
comparing the intensity of any two spots follow- 
ing each other, although one has received double 
the light of the next, it is difficult to find a 
sensible difference in the colour given by the 
deposit of mercury ; it is for this reaso I 
have adopted the geometrical progression. 

The photographometer has, therefore, taught 
me that when a daguerreotype picture is too 
black, I must double the time of ex for 
the next, in order to obtain a marked difference ; 
and that when it is too white, or too much 
done, I must, for the next, considerably reduce 
the time of e % 

This enables the photographer to try several 
experiments in order to improve the sensitive- 
ness of his preparation, and to adopt the best. 
| There cannot be a surer and simpler method of 
| Comparing two different degrees of sensitive- 
| ness. By this means I have found that the 
Sensitiveness of the prepared plate increases by 
being kept some time before using it. A plate 
prepared one or two days beforehand, is twice 
as sensible as one prepared immediately. When 
the prepared plates are kept in well shut dark 
boxes, they may be preserved several days; I 
have employed some three or four weeks after 
they — prepared, and I have found them 

xcessively sensitive, and producing good pic- 
tures. I have che Gaim Gieaoaienie the 
Sensitiveness of the T: and of the Daguer- 
reotype, and I have found that the Daguerreo- 

— eight times more sensitive — 

e type. This experiment has 
repeated by my friend Mr. Malone, who is well 
known as a most skilful photographer, and who 
practises the Talbotype with considerable suc- 
cess. The most sensitive preparation for the 
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Daguerreotype is that the bromides 
of Yoiine upea a plate lightly inden 

Since the publication of my ph 

I have made an improvement which renders it 
more complete. It enabled me to try several 
important experiments. Instead of one series of 
seven round holes, I have introduced four series ; 
and by means of sliding lades, I can open and 
shut at will any one of these four series. This 
enables me to continue by repeated falls the 
geometrical progression from 1- to 512 on one 
plate, and when a second plate is added from 
1- to 8192; so that I can compare and follow 
the different effects of light in a considerable 
range of intensities. This is done in the follow- 
ing manner :—After having given one fall with 
all the slides open, I shut one and give another 
fall, then shut the second and give two falls, and 
80 on, always doubling the number of falls for 
every new slide shut. It is by this means that 


I have been able to discover at what degree of | pose it. 


intensity of light the effect called solarisation is 

roduced. On a well prepared plate of bromo- 
iodide it does not begin under an intensity 512 
times greater than that which determines the 
first effect of mercury. I also learn at what degree 
the decomposition — the white precipi- 
tate without mercury ifests itself, both on 
iodide and on bromo-iodide of silver. On the 
first it is 100 times quicker than on bromo- 
iodide, and on the last it is produced by an 
intensity 3000 times greater than that which 
develops the first affinity for mercury. 

In the course of my experiments I have 
noticed a curious fact, which became very 
puzzling to me until I was able to assign a 
cause for it. I shall mention it here because it 
may lead to some further discoveries. I had 
observed that sometimes the spaces under the 
round holes which had not been affected by light, 
during the operation of the photographometer, in 
a sufficient degree to determine the it of 
mercury, were, as it was to be ex quite 
black ; while the spaces surrounding them were 
in an unaccountable manner slightly affected by 
mercury. At first I could not explain the phe- 
nomenon except in supposing that the whole 
plate had previously been by accident slightl 
affected by light, and that the exposure dooagh 
the hole to another sort of light, had destroyed 
the former effect. I was naturally led to that 
explanation, having observed before that one 
kind of light destroys the effect of another; as, 
for example, that the effect of light from the 
north is destroyed by the light from the south, 
when certain vapours existing in the east part of 
the atmosphere impart a yellow tint to the 
light of the sun. . 

But after repeated riments, taking great 
care to protect the plate from the least exposure 


to light, and recollecting some experiments of | pos! 


Moser, I have found that the affinity for mercury 
had been imparted to the surface of the Daguer- 
reotype plate by the contact of the metallic 
plate having the round holes, while the spaces 
under the holes had received no similar action. 
But it must be observed, that this phenomenon 
does not take place every.time. Some days it is 
very frequent, and at some others it does not 
manifest itself at all.+ ; ; 
In considering that the plate furnished with 
round holes is of copper, and that the Daguer- 
——e plate is of silver plated on copper, it is 
probable that the deposit of mercury is due to 
an electric or galvanic action determined by the 
contact of the two metals; and perhaps the ciz- 
cumstance that the action does not take place 
trans poralinr lobo watn of the 
deve some iar electric of the 
Sih aaeaaes and toa degree of damp- 
ness in the air, which would increase the electric 
current. May we not hope that by understand- 
ing the ountiies in which the action is pro- 
duced, and by availing ourselves of that property, 
it would be possible to increase on the Daguer- 
reotype plate the action of light ! for it is not 





“ Researches on Light,” these phenomena are 
explsined under the tit of Thermography.» My. exper 
ments distinctly prove them to be due to 
—R. H. 

lectrici produces these results on metal plates, bat 
tnt Taare duct the development of heat _— 


roduced’ the best lenses for ph hy was 

ne ne ae ill are the 
m ect we can use, 
ddoulashy’ for portraits.* In es cain an 
optician of great merit has constructed lenses on 
similar principles, and at all events has suc- 
— 1 to produce some which work as quickly, 
and give an image as in ev 
This optician is Mr. hewn ey ma 
a learned, clever, and conscientious practitioner, 
and who seems, besides, well versed in the 
theory of his art. In Paris, M. Lerebour is 
renowned for lenses at longer focus, which 
are better adapted for taking views than any 
I have tried. 

From the commencement of y it 
was well*known that the rays operating the 
most refrangible, had a shorter focus than those 
roducing white light, and for this reason 
Daguswe hienself sossmmented house of edtae- 
matic lenses, in which all the rays were su 
to coincide nearly at the same focus ; the 
camere obscure were furnished with achromatic 
lenses, and constructed so that the plate could 
be placed exactly at the same distance as the 
ground glass, upon which the image had ap 
Soe best defined. Bust with these camenm 6 
it was very difficult to obtain a photographic 
image so perfect as that seen on the ground 
glass, and it was only now and then, and as if by 
accident, that good pictures could be produced. 
I soon observed this anomaly, imagined 
that it was due to some errors in the respective 
ition of the two frames, one holding the 
Guat gunantas en i the plate, 
which, warping or by some causes, 
might ove’ been chifted st different distances 
from the object glass. Not being able to assign 
another reason for the error, I constructed a 
camera obscura in which the ground glass and 
the plate were exactly placed in the same frame. 
In doing so I was in hope to avoid the least 
error or deviation ; but to my surprise the 
more correct I was in my adjustment, the less 
I could obtain a well defined 
i This proved to me that I to seek 
for another cause of the difficulty, and before 

ing any further I decided to ry if the visual 
focus was, or not, really coinci with the 
Pp ic focus. For the experiment, I placed 
at a from the camera obscura several 
sonoene om difieront plans These 
covered with black lines I could 
distinetly on the grousd glass, I the 
focus upon one of the screens. y 
and delight I invariably found that one 
which had appeared well defined on the ground 
glass was confused on the Daguerreotype 


ing under, viz., that the visual focus was 


labouring , vi - 
coinciding with the photogenic focus. But 
the imost surprising feature of that discovery 


* ‘The lenses of Mr. Rosse are now in no expect inferior 
to those of the Continental opticians. Mr. ly 9 
excuse our claiming some merit for our countryman— ° 








discharge. See Phil. Mag., vol. 23, p. 225.— 
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was that the photogenic focus was larger than 
the visual focus ; at first consideration it should 
have been shorter, as the rays operating in 
otography are the most refrangible, although 
Poul not at first understand the cause of that 
anomaly ; it was sufficient to me to know that 
in order to have a well defined Daguerreoty 
picture, I had only to set the focus on the 
for an object nearer the camera, 
at tho distance indi by the various screens. 
In continuing my experiment I found some 
lenses in which the photogenic focus was shorter 
and some others in which the two foci were 
coinciding.* 

I communicated a paper on this subject to 
the Royal Society, and to the Académie des 
Sciences, in May 1844; and from that time pho- 
tographers have been able to find the true 
photogenic focus of their camera, and opticians, 
who at first denied the fact; at last have studied 
and considered the question, trying to construct 
lenses in which the two foci could agree. 

M. Lerebour, of Paris, was the first who, on my 
— examined the subject, and he soon 
published a paper to the Académie des Sciences, 
in which he explained the cause of the difference. 
He stated that, by altering the proportions be- 
tween the angles inscribed in the curves either 
of the crown or flint glass, he could render at 
will the: photogenic focus — or shorter 
than the visual focus, and by the same 
means could bring them to the same point. 
There is no question that M. Lerebour was right, 
as far as the result referred to the chromatic 
correction, but if, according to the density of 
the two glasses, certain curvatures are required 
to correct the spherical aberration, these curva- 
tures cannot be altered with impunity, only for 
the of changing the direction of the 
most re ible rays. For this reason I have 
always preferred lenses in which the spherical 
aberration is the most perfectly corrected, 
without caring if the photogenic rays are, or not, 
coinciding with the visual rays, having the means 
of ascertaining how I could obtain on my Da- 
aren plate the best defined image. In fact, 

rom my own observations that the red, orange, 

and pallew rays are antagonistic to the photo- 
genic rays, that the last rays have a greater power 
when the former are proportionately less abun- 
dant ; I am opinien that when the photogenic 
rays are only condensed on the plate, and that 
the others are disposed on the s more or 
less distant from the photogenic points, the 
action is more rapid ; rapidity being the principal 
object in photography, I prefer lenses in which 
the two foci are separated, although the opera- 
tion is a little more difficult, and requires con- 
siderable care. 

The question of the photogenic focus isinvolved 
in another kind of mystery, which requires 
some attention; I have found that with the 
same lenses. there exists a constant variation in 
the distance between the two foci; they are 
never in the same relation to each other ; they 
are sometimes more or less se ted, in some 
lights they are very distant, and in some others 
they are very near, and even coincide. For this 
reason I constantly try their position before I 
operate ; I have not yet been able to discover 

e cause of that si phenomena, but I can 
state positively that it exists; at first I thought 
that variations in the density of the atmosphere 
might produce the alteration in the distance 
between the two foci, or that, when the yellow 
rays were more or less abundant, the usual rays 
were refracted on different points of the axis of 
the foci, according to the mean refrangibility of 
the rays, composing white lights at the moment. 
But a new experiment proved to me that these 
could not be the real causes of the variation ; I 
generally employ two object glasses, one of 
shorter focus for smaller pictures, and the other 
of larger for larger images. In both the photo- 

genic focus is larger than the visual focus, but 
when they are much separated in one they are 
less in the other. Sometimes when they coincide 
in one they are very far apart in the other, and 


* Mr. Tonson, Lge ey me was the first to call atten- 
tion to the fact, that the luminous and chemical focus of 





ordinary lenses did not correspond. Phil. Mag., vol. 15, 
381. Mr. Claudet was certaint rst to obse 
ty ees ios certainly the Gest to cheerve 





sometimes they both coincide. This I have tried 
every day during the last twelve months, and I 
have always found the same variations. This 
density of the atmosphere or the colour of light 
seem to have nothing to do with the phenomenon, 
otherwise the same cause would produce the 
same effect in both lenses. I must observe that 
my daily experiments on my two object glasses 
were made at the same moment, and at the 
same distance for each, otherwise any alteration 
in the focal distance would disperse more or less 
the photogenic rays, which is the case as I have 
ascertained it. e lengthening or shortening 
the focus according to the distance of the object 
to be represented has for effect to modify the 
achromatism of the lenses. 

An optician, according to M. Lerebour's calcu- 
lations, can at will, in the combination of the two 
glasses composing an achromatic lens, adapt 
such curvatures or angles in both, by which the 
visual focus will coincide with the photogenic 
focus, but he can obtain this result only for 
one length of focus. The moment the distance 
is altered the two foci separate, because the 
visual and photogenic rays must be refracted at 
different angles in coming out of the lens, in 
order to meet at the focus given for one distance 
of the object. If the distance is altered the focus 
becomes longer or shorter, and as the angle at 
which different rays are re remains nearly 
the same, they cannot meet at the new focus, 
and they form two images; if the visual and 
photogenic rays were refracted parallel to each 
other ‘in coming out of the lens they would 
always coincide for every focus ; but this is not 
the case; it seems therefore impossible that 
lenses may be constructed in which the two foci 
will for all the various distances until we 
have discovered two kinds of glasses in which 
the densities will be in the same ratio as their 
dispersive power. 

There is no question so important in photo- 
graphy as that which refers to finding the true 
photogenic focus of every lens for various 
distances. I have described the plan I have 
adopted for that purpose. By means of that very 
simple instrument, every photographer can 
always obtain well defined pictures with any 
object glasses. But there is another method of 
ascertaining the difference between the two foci, 
which has been lately contrived by Mr. G. Knight, 
of Foster Lane, London. As that gentleman has 
been kind enough to communicate to me the 
very ingenious and simple ap us by which 
he can find at once the exact difference existing 
between the visual and photogenic focus, and 
place the Daguerreotype ahha at the point where 
the photogenic focus exists, I am very glad that 
he has intrusted me with the charge of bringing 
his invention before the British Association. For 
the scientific investigation of the question, Mr. 
Knight's apparatus will be most invaluable, as it 
will afford to the optician the means of studying 
the phenomenon with mathematical accuracy. 

Mr. Knight's apparatus consists in a frame 
having two grooves; one vertical, in which he 
places the ground glass, and the other forming 
an angle with the first. The planes of the two 
grooves intersect each other in the middle; 
after having set the focus upon the ground glass, 
this last is removed and the plate is placed in 
the inclined groove. Now, if a newspaper or 
any other large sheet — is put before the 
camera, the image will be represented on the 
inclined plate, and it is obvious that in its incli- 
nation the various points of the plate will meet 
a different focus. e centre of the plate will 
coincide with the visual focus, and by its incli- 
nation it will, in one direction, meet the photo- 
genic focus at a point more or less distant from 
the centre, if the photogenic focus is shorter 
than the visual focus, and in the other direction 
if it is longer. The frame is furnished with a 
scale of division, having the zero in the centre; 
when the image is represented on the Daguerreo- 
type, by applying against it another moveable 
scale of division similar to the other, the operator 
can find what is the division above or under 
zero, at which the image seems the best defined; 
and after having removed from the camera the 
experiment frame, and set the focus as usual on 
the ground glass, he has only to move the tube 
of the object glass by means of the rack and 








pinion, and to push it in or out of a s 
corresponding with the division of the aus to. 
dicating the deviation of the true i 


f persons conversant with optics, to the 
singular fact I have observed paling the 
constant variation of the foci. I have not been 
able yet to find its cause, and I leave its inves- 
tigation to more competent persons. 

A. C. 


Since the statement I made to the Association at 
Birmingham I have heard some critical remarks, 
which induce me toadda few observations. WhenI 
announced that in achromatic lenses, the visual and 
photogenic foci did not agree; the fact was denied 
not only by practitioners, but by several opti- 
cians. These last, at all events, did not seem to 
have been aware of it before my communication, 
otherwise they would not have failed to mention 
it in selling their apparatus, and to recommend 
some plan in order to correct the error. Al- 
though I published this fact in 1844, in indi- 
cating a very simple means to find the true 
photogenic focus, and thereby to prove the 

of the discovery, still object glasses 
were for a long time sold without any mention 
of the position of the photogenic focus. It has 
been only very lately that opticians have taken 
the trouble to ascertain the difference, and M. 
Voigtlander has introduced on the sliding tube 
of the object glass some divisions, showing once 
for all how much the tube must be pushed in or 
out to meet the photogenic focus for every dis- 
tance of object, after having found the visual 
focus on the ground glass. But I need not 
remark how. much this plan must be subject to 
error, when I have proved that by some unex- 
plained causes there is a constant variation be- 
tween the two foci. I know that this fact has 
already been’ received with incredulity. I know 
that it is denied by persons who have not even 
taken the trouble of trying a single experi- 
ment. There are photographers who content 
themselves by saying, that as they always obtain 
well-defined images without attending to any 
alteration in their usual mode of finding the 
focus, the variation I mention cannot exist. 
My only answer is,—what do these photo 
graphers consider well-defined images? are they 
really so? I grant that without attending to the 
variation between the two foci they may some- 
times obtain imagestolerably well-de' butcer- 
tainly it is only when, by the law I have alluded 
to and some other causes, the difference of the 
foci is at its minimum. Before I had dis- 
covered the anomaly, I was not without producing 
pictures of quite an unexceptionable character, 
but certainly I was more subject than I am now 
to failures, the cause of which I could not 
account for. 

I must remark, that the principal difficulty of 
obtaining well-defined pictures is due to the 
dispersion of the chemical rays which are spread 
by glass prisms on a more or less elongated 
space ; so that a spectrum formed by such glass 
prisms may be shorter or longer according to 
the dispersive power of the glass composing the 
prisms. It happens therefore that in some 
object glasses that dispersion may be less than 
in some others, and in such lenses the variation 
of the two foci will be less observable. It 
appears, besides, that with the same glass the 
dispersion is greater or smaller according to the 
quality of light or other atmospheric influences, 
and according to the angle of incidence. 
Sometimes the various screens intended to try 
the focus appear all well defined, although the 
screens are placed at different distances from 
the camera, ina range of twelve or fifteen inches. 
In this case it is not so important to find the 
very best focus, and the image may be well 
defined, whether the object is placed at twelve 
or fifteen inches nearer or further from the 
camera. But in some other circumstances, in 
setting the focus on one screen, the next, which 
is three inches distant is confused, and the 
following still more; in those cases the disper- 
sion is at its maximum, and it is then that it 1s 
of the greatest importance to attend to trymg 
the focus before operating. A.C. 
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DIAVAL ART the glass-house, or covered, or coated glass; that is, white 

EXAMPLES OF ME . r _ glass covered with a coat of potmetal colour. The earl 
APPLICABLE TO MODERN PURPOSES. | glass painters used but two pigments, a yellow stain | 

_ brown enamel. With the latter the whole of the outlines 

ITTLE, we trust, need | and shadows were executed. The yellow stain was em- 
be said to satisfy our | ployed not only as a simple colour, but occasionally to give 
readers that the fol- variety to the others. For instance, to change a blue 
lowing specimens of | colour into green, or after removing the coloured coating 
ancient decorations | from the glass, by attrition, or the use of fluoric acid, 
are not oF beautiful | staining the white parts yellow. Various shades of yellow 
for the objects for | may be obtained on the same piece of glass by repeating 

which they were ori- | the tints, 

ginallyemployed,but | Our first pattern is from the Cathedral of Chartres, the 


are capable of supply- | colours being yellow, red, and blue, as represented in the tints 
ing hints for new | 


designs, if not of be- | 
ing literally applied 
to other materials, | 
and for other pur- | 





poses. 
Our first six illus- | 
trations are all taken | 
from stained glass, 
and with the excep- 
tion of the first, | 
which is from the | 
Cathedral of Char- 
tres, from the mag- 
nificent work, in large | 
folio, published in 
Paris by Messrs. Ar- 
thur Martin and 
Charles Cahier, under | 
the title of “ Mono- 
graphie de la Cathe- 
drale de Bourges,” 
in which the stained 
glass of the thirteenth 
century is treated 
with an amplitude, | 








and an amount of | 

in the drawing, : ae 

new the fo ome m9 on the block. The second is from the Cathetral of Soissons. 

which leaves little to | The clusters of leaves are varied alternately. In the first, the 

be desired on that | upper one is white, the centre red, and the lower yellow. 

particular class of | In the second, the upper ane is Laren’ ie =< —. 

i i i y inti le. The ground to the whole is blue, 

i hat is called the mosaic style of painting, that | and the lower purple. The 

saan eee rz dete is sepeuented by a separate piece of glass, and | and the band * ae side } _ - 5 oe 

conital together by means of leading. This system was indispensable till the discovery | separates the border from the centre. 
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of enamel, or surface-painting in the sixteenth century. bpd wy previously em- 


; ; : d called pot-metal glass, 
ployed was either stained through its whole substance, and ¢ noah ges 
from the colouring matter being fused with the white glass in the melting-pot 





i red 
j ircle is yellow, surrounded with a 
xy oes te ie, intersected with = 
— The ornaments are all white, with blue between 
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branches and the crowns. The ornaments on the 
square borders are white, with a red band on the 
outside, and a green next the circle, with purple 
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roses at the intersections. The ornaments on 
the small circles are white, the outer band green, 
and the inner one red. The spandrils surround- 
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ing the larger circles are yellow, 


those round 
the smaller ones, blue. 
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The next four specimens are from windows in 
the Cathedral of Bourges, and form the borders 
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cal figures, within which are represented sub- 
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and diapering surrounding a series of geometri- | 





ET 


jects taken from the New Testament. In the 
first the semicircles of the border are of white 
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glass with a blue band, the clusters of leaves are 
green, with a blue one in the centre, all on a 
red ground. The leaves at the intersection of 
the semicircles, yellow on a blue ground. The 
square bands of the diapering are green, with 
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| yellow flowers at the intersections. The bands 
| of the circles are white, the flowers within red, 
and those between them blue. 
Our second specimen has a border in which 
the bands are white, with the exception of the 





head, which is purple, the ground is all blue, 
with green, red, and purple leaves; a line of red 
and blue separates it from the diapering, the 
small circles in the centre of which are white. 
The large ones are in quarters, alternately red 
and blue, with yellow flowers between. 

In the third example, the clusters of leaves 
are purple on the one side, on a red ground, 
and red on the other on blue ; the little roses at 
the intersection of the bands, which are white, 
being yellow and green alternately. The circles 
are aye eg | a red band with a blue flower 
within, and a blue band with a red flower. The 
cross between being of yellow, 

In the fourth cut the branches and leaves 
growing out of them in the border are white, 
with a red band oneach side. Thé leaves in the 
middle are yellow, green, and blue, alternately. 
The ground in the centre being red, and without 
blue. The large circles of the diapering are all 
blue, with red between them. The bands 
yellow with red roses at the intersection. 

Our last example is taken from a picture by 
Carlo Crivelli, sold during the late season by 
Messrs. Christie and Manson. The following 
description of it is taken from the catalogue of 
the sale, “The Infant Christ on the lap of the 
Virgin, who is habited in a rich dress, presenting 
the keys to Saint Peter, who kneels at his side, 
and surrounded by Saint Ambrose, Saint Francis, 
and other saints ; behind the Virgin is a drapery 
suspended with a festoon of fruits above, and 
rich architecture on each side, with an angel 
seated on each wing of a pediment. The papal 
tiara lies at the feet of the Infant ; beneath is in- 
scribed, ‘ Opus Caroli Crivelli Vineti.’” 

This magnificent picture was obtained by 
Signor Fidanza, from the Brera Gallery. It 
then passed into the collection of the Marquis 
de Gugelmi, at Rome, from whence it was pur- 
chased by Mr. Coningham, and now forms a 
striking feature in the fine gallery of Lord Ward. 

This extraordinary example of early Itaiian 
painting forms quite a t of Ornamental 
Art. The architecture, the dress of the Virgin, 
the tiara, the vestments of the bishops, the cro- 
ziers,—in fact, every portion is covered with the 
most delicate detail, drawn with the greatest 
care, and wrought up to the highest point of 
finished elaboration. The various heads are 
characterised by the most intense devotional 
feeling, and great individuality of character. 

ese are so strongly marked that it seems 
evident the picture was intended to be viewed 
at a considerable distance. Our cut is taken 
from the cope of one of the saints, who is attired 
as a bishop ; the foliage is of silver, the fleur-de- 
lis of gold, and the ground crimson. The metals 
themselves are in all cases employed in this 
picture, which gives it a rich and gorgeous, 
though more of a decorative, character, than is 
consistent with the highest style of Art. 

The cope appears to have been the most 
costly vestment employed by the Roman Catho- 
lic priesthood, and was used by all its various 
grades ; it was worn in processions, as well as at 
every part of the liturgy, during the year, more 
immediately connected with them, the chasuble 
being used for the more sacred service of the 
mass. The cope was semi-circular in form, being 
fastened over the breast by a kind of clasp, 
called a morse, which was in shape flat or con- 
vex, from five to six inches in breadth, either 
circular or square, or some one of the many 
graceful forms of outline to be found in the 
details of pointed architecture. It was made of 
gold or silver, of ivory or copper, or of wood 
overlaid with one or other of the precious metals ; 
gems too, and pearls were given for its enrich- 
ment. But the workmanship as much as the 
material lent a value to this appurtenance ; for 
all the cunning of the goldsmith’s art was exer- 
cised on its design, and, although at times it 
was merely of copper, yet the beautiful enamel 
with which it glowed, rendered it, even then, 
costly. 

Like the Anglo-Saxon, our English cope was 
rendered as beautiful as the loom, the gold- 
smith’s craft, precious stones, and the needle of 
the embroiderer could make it. Cloths of gold, 
shot with the richest tints of colour, the most 
costly silks, and velvets of the deepest pile, were 
wears I out for it ; these, again, were wrought all 
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over in the most tasteful and elaborate patterns, | flowe 
with branches spreading out into leaves and from 
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For the above description we are indebted to 
the learned work recently published by the 
Rev. Dr. Rock, entitled “The Church of our 
Fathers, as seen in St. Osmond’s Rite for the 
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the effect, of plates of silver, or with 
work in solid gold; at other times, the whole 
surface of the cope was overspread with circles, 


or quatrefoils, enclosing embroideries, each a 
little picture,—-a work of Art in itself,—telling 
some story from holy writ or saint's legends, 





Cathedral of Salisbury, with Dissertations on the 
Belief and Ritual in England before and after 


: rmans.” 
the coming of the No Henry Saw. 


rs, having birds and animals looking forth 
amid them, and formed in part, to heighten | 
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P ae at the proceedings of this Institution 

ring the past season, and at the prospects 
which it has for the future, may not inappro- 
priately form a portion of our last number of the 
present year. Since the formation of the Society 
in 1837, we have given it our hearty and zealous 
support, because we have felt that its object was 
one of unqualified to the Arts of the 
country, and of usefulness to the country at 
nrge ; and also because we have ever been satis- 
fied that they who have managed its affairs, have 
done 80 with true single mindedness of purpose ; 
and with a sincere desire to carry out its object 
for the interest of all concerned. Wherever 
failure has occurred, and such instances are few 
when compared with its successes, it has arisen 
from circumstances independent of the manage- 
nent, and which no human foresight could con- 
trol; and whatever obstacles have arisen to 
impede its onward p ,and whatever dis- 
satisfaction may occasionally have been ex- 
pressed, when expectation has not been realised 
to its full extent, we are, nevertheless, assured 
that the Art-Union of London has not lost the 
confidence of the public. During the subscrip- 
tion-year which closed in April last, the unsettled 
state of the political world and the depression 
in every kind of monetary transactions, contri- 
buted, in no small degree, to curtail the usually 
long list of subscribers ; notwithstanding which, 
however, the Council kept faith with the mem- 
bers and completed the very best print they had 
hitherto circulated,— Mr. Lightfoot’s “Sabrina,” 
after the picture by Mr. Frost, A.R.A..—a work 
not only creditable to the Society, but one of 
honour to British Art ; this will shortly be issued. 
Other works were also distributed, bronze casts, 
porcelain statuettes, medals, &c., in all of which 
the Council evinced every desire to develope 
the artistic talent of the country. 

In the past year, 1848, in order to afford our 
wood-engravers an opportunity of exhibiting 
their proficiency and oka in this branch of “Art, 
the Council published an illustrated edition of 
Milton's L'Allegro and I] Penseroso, a work of 
which we spoke highly when it first made its 
appearance. We have been permitted to make 
a selection from the contents of the volume, that 
a knowledge of its merits may be more readil 
ined than any written description could afford. 
he first illustration is from Il Penseroso ; the 
drawing is by E. M. Ward, A.R.A., the engraving 
by W. T. Green. 

“ Hide me from Day's garish eye,” &c. 


The second, from the opening part of the same 
m, is drawn by E. Armitage, and engraved 
y M. Jackson. 
“ Hence, vain deluding joys, 
The brood of Folly without father bred !” 

The next two subjects are from L’Allegro ; 
that placed at the top of the page is an exceed- 
ingly clever group by H. K. Browne, engraved 
by W. T. Green. 

“Lap me in soft Lydian airs.” 


The lower illustration is a Claude-like compo- 
sition by W. L. Leitch, engraved by 8. W illiams, 
suggested by these beautifully descriptive lines :— 
“ Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasures, 
pues Be 1 a Tet ; 
Where the nibbling flocks do stray.” 
It may readily be imagined that a work contain- 
ing thirty such woodcuts as these,—for the four 
we have selected are chosen not so much for 
their superior excellence as for their suitability 
to our pages,—would prove an acceptable gift to 
the subscribers, and such, we have every reason 
to believe, it has been found. 
The prospects of the Society for the coming 
year, are, we are pleased to find, of a most 
i nature. The two engravings of 
“The Smile ” and “ The Frown,” after Webster's 
well-known pictures, have already won golden 
opinions from the public, and will no doubt 
eventually increase the subscription-list to a 
t extent. A strong inducement is held out 
Both to retain the old members and to attract 
new names, in the power which the managers 
have, this season, to issue these engravings at 
once, instead of the subscribers being forced to 
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wait, many months, as has been unavoidably the | “that a bird in hand is worth two in the bush,” | would work most advantageously for the Society. 
case in times past, ere the print was delivered | we, therefore, would advise the Council, when- | Besides these engravings, there is also preparing 
to them. There is an old and trite saying, | ever they can, to adopt this system, as one which | for the present year a series of etchings from 








original Guat by D. Maclise, R.A., illustrating | two or three years since, and very charming we | human figure, is so well able to execute a series 


Shakspeare's Seven Ages.” We remember | thought them; there is no artist of our time, | of fine outlines. 
seeing these designs in the Royal Academy some | who, from his bold and accurate drawing of the | It will thus appear evident that the Art 
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Union of London is not relaxing in energy to 
uphold the interests of the Society, or to promote 
the objects for which it was instituted. There 
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the Government to work its ruin. 
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has been much to contend against ; the dissatis 
faction of those whom nothing can satisfy, the 
lukewarmness of others who might have rendered 


= ai *s Sess > 
come. We know that it has brought comfort 
and happiness to many a struggling artist, whose 


It has, how- 
ever, held on its way, with more or less of pros- 
perity, and we trust, will do so for long years to 


name may hereafte 


r adorn the Art-annals of his 










country, fostered ar 
in his onward pr 


an institution as the A 


it good service, and the open hostility ot a few 
who, most unaccountably, would have rejoiced 
at its utter downfall, and endeavoured to rouse 


id encouraged, as he has been, 
. by the existence of such 


rt-Union of London. 
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ORIGINAL DESIGNS 
FOR MANUFACTURERS, 





We resume this month the introduction of our 
illustrated pages of “ original designs,’’ which more 
urgent, but scarcely less important, matter has com- 
pelled us to lay aside for some time past, A mere 
glance at the large variety of engravings which 
accompanied our notice of the Birmingham Expo- 
sition, would suffice to convince even the most 
sceptical of the progress which a few years have 
made in British Industrial Art; and if our manu- 
facturers have not in all cases availed themselves 
of the “means and appliances” that we have 
afforded them in the prosecution of their object, 
7 have, at least, been directed by us to the right 
path, and have pursued it aright, 

Desion FoR A Cuina Fincer-Piate, By 
H. F:1z-Coox, (4, Baker Street, Lloyd Square). 
The scroll-work of this design is simple but we 
arranged: it would of course be repeated on the 
opposite side of the plate. 





ies ever ae 








Desion ror A Tasie-Castor, By H, Fitz- | 
Coox, It is rare to find anything like novelty in | 


this humble —- to furniture. The design 
here engraved consists of a winged figure, sup- 








| 
' 


| cultivated heath, tied with a ribbon ; these should be engraved in the same manner as the former object. 






Desion ror a Tgea-Pot, By G. M‘Kenzie, (6, North King’s Terrace, igge W. | 
The style of this object is Italian of the Renaissance period. It is intended ooh ane. wens 





metal, and the ornaments of the fillet and convex panel should be worked with the graver, 




































Desien ror A SttverR Waiter. By G, M‘Kenzre, The raised border is composed from the 
leaves, berries, and stalks of the ivy. The interior border consists of the blue-bell and the beils of 








Desicn For A Pin-Cusnion, By J.Strupwick. The combination of beauty with utility cannot 
be too frequently insisted on, even in matters of comparatively trivial import. The contents of a lady’s 
work-table, however, offer many objects in which the skill of the artist may be made available. 4 
pin-cushion here introduced is of octangular form; the frame-work, which is ornamented with the i 








porting the cup of the castor, and terminating with | convolvulus, should be made of silver or other metal ; and the covering of the cushion, of this or any 


& foliated ornament which forms the wheel. 


| other pattern, may be left to the taste of the embroiderer in silk, or it might be made of velvet. 1 
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Desiens FoR Lamp-Posts, By J. T, Invinz, 
(1, Arthur Street, Old Kent Road). An attempt, 
























































and one that exhibits considerable taste, is h 
— Mr. Irvine to introduce into our ordi _ 
thoroug something more agreeable to the 
eye than the plain unadorned iron-posts which 
bear our gas-lights. Another object the designer 
has in view is to remedy the incongruity often seen 
f the ee of Gothic edifices, by their 
surroun: railings and lam ts of 
the Tealinn style, whovehey the harman” of the 
whole is destroyed. The elegance of the designs 
here engraved is beyond dispute, and the cost of 
manufacturing them, we should think, would not 
be much beyond those we now have. 





Desion ror A Fisn-Canver. By H, Frirz- 
Coox. This is not meant to supersede the rae = 
bladed fish-slice ordinarily in use, but is ~— 

for purposes where the latter is not absolutely 
indi ble. The dolphin with its foliated ter- 


- i the blade: the 
minal is tastefully brought into sahibite @ 


snake curled round it, on the 
which two infant children are seen quie 
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handle, modelled after the Italian style, 
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NEW DESIGNS IN SILVER. 


“Tur Patent Safety Chain Brooch ” received the 
amount of attention at our hands, on its first ap- 





pearance, that we thought so novel and an 
article deserved, and we have been at per- 
cei how have been the public 

and of this elegant of ornamental 


costume. The inventors, Messrs. ELiis & Son, of 
Exeter, silversmiths to Her Majesty, have recently 

variety of these , in many 
new and designs,—one of which we here 
engrave. scrolls with which the ign is 
enriched, are ornamented, or inlaid with choice 
pebbles found on the coast of Devonshire ; and 
their ht hues are of considerable service in 
adios e general effect of this becoming and 
us¢ful article. In the example annexed, the scroll 
or tie in the centre is composed of wood agate, 
having a riband-like appearance ; while the sheath 


executed a 





below has a brighter coloured stone, the prevailing 
tints being red or yellow. We would suggest that 
purple or black enamel would be applicable, and 
would be also agreeable to the eye; the latter 
being admirably adapted for mourning, It will 
however be ey ni to point out the 
many varieties of form which may be adopted 
with success, and the great choice of colour which 
enamels or pebbles would give to articles of this 
kind ; particularly as a recent visit to this Manu- 
— = us fully aware that he . willing hes 
ap is purpose any good or useful thought 
that falls fairly before his notice. P 
In the construction of forks, we observed that 
Messrs, Ellis had improved on their ordinary form, 
and we engrave one designed for the dessert, of 
the exighnal las. The general outline is good, and 


there is a lightness about them, which gives them 


& great ow over those usually seen. This 
simple style of ornament is in truth the best, and 
much as we may feel bound to praise the elaborate 
artistic treatment of works of the class, we are 
always glad to say a word in favour of simplicity 
and unobtrusive utility. This simplicity allows 
the manufacturer to produce an article not more 
expensive than the ordinary fiddle-pattern. We 
only an Seneving of = handle of the fork ; 
yet we may observe that the 

with much delicacy and care. a 


Any manufacturer who devotes attention to the pro- 
duction of a novelty merits some amount of popular 
plause; and the votaries of fashion—‘‘ ever- 
ing, ever-new ”—are always ready to receive, 
applaud, or patronise whatever is submitted to 
their m. The annals of costume will 
abundantly show that this love of novelty is not 
always checked by judgment, nor 
taste ; in fact that many monstrosities have 
and are worn, solely use they satisfy that 
craving for novelty which is so common among 
ourselves. When therefore we see a really 
on thing brought forward, and one likely to 
beneficial to trade in general, we hail it 
with pleasure. The article to which we now 
claim attention is a production of the Sister 
Isle, and we need not say how rejoiced we 
shall always feel at cocias roofs of a desire 
to exert manufacturi' ustry in a land 
where the means of living by labour are 
generally far too rare. The waistcoat pattern 
of which we give an engraving is the pro- 
duction of Messrs. Bian, of the Hopeton 
Damask Works, Belfast, and it is intended for 
light summer wear or evening dress, in place 
of the ordinary Marseilles, though a beau- 
tiful, it is a cheap, fabric, and is made of 
damask, the flowers being wove in the stuff 
precisely similar to an ordinary diaper, so that 


volvulus is the floral ornament chosen by the 
designer, and its elegant tendrils, and beautiful | 
leaf and flower are happily disposed for a | 
decoration of the kind, and are ascorrectan | 
imitation of nature as the fabric would admit 

of without the aid of colour. It is by no 
means the intention of the designer to restrict 

his effort to the production of this single pat- 
tern; but to introduce designs suitable for 
the Army, Navy, Ecclesiastics and Corporate 
bodies ; he also proposes to make these vests 

of various shades, resembling the French Silk 
Vesting. For extreme simplicity, and unos- 
tentatious taste, this article may be recom- | 
mended, while its economy adds to its other 
claims to notice. Our cut shows the general 
design, though of course the flowers are in the 
original much more subdued, being a mere 
variation or shade upon the delicate tint of 
the groundwork, like the shifting tints on 
shot silk. 

It gives us much pleasure to record the 
growth of good taste and spirited action in 
this way ; and while recording and applauding 
Messrs. Blain for their successful labours, we 
would anxiously hope to see the manufacturers 
of the sister kingdom join the praiseworthy 
endeavour, and assert their claim to attention 
among the fabricants of the world. 

Mr. Blain states his conviction that the 
beautiful fabric of damask could be success- 
fully applied to many articles of general con- 
sumption, instead of being restricted, as 
hitherto, to table-cloths alone. 

The staple trade of Ireland requires an 
extension of its field of application; and we are 
well-wishers to aught that may effect it. 

The capabilities of Ireland for manufactures are 
notorious ; it has been affirmed by one of the prin- 
cipal civil engineers of the day, that, running from 
one of the lakes, Lough Corrib, there is water 

wer sufficient to turn all the spindles at work in 

anchester ; but it is all running entirely to waste, 
inasmuch as there is hardly even a flour-mill upon 
either of its banks; yet Lough Corrib is but three 
miles from the finest bay in the kingdom,—the bay 
of Galway,—the bay being directly opposite to the 
shores of America, the mart where raw cotton is 





bought, and a large proportion of the manufactured | 


cotton sold. 


} 
= | "Phe manufacture of linen is, indeed, almost the 
= | only branch of manufacture which exists in Ireland ; 


we must except, however, that of lace, for which 
the city of Limerick has made itself famous; and 
perhaps the embroidery.wrought chiefly in Donagh- 
adee, and its neighbourhood ; Belfast, is, as our 
readers know, the seat of the manufacture of linen ; 
the fabric is of unquestionable excellence, and, of 
late years, great advance has been made in subject- 
ing the fabric to the skill of the designer. We have 
here a very satisfactory proof that the old beaten 
track has been de from, to the manifest 
gain of the public, and we hope also of the pro- 

ucer. This article, comparatively unimportant 
as it appears, is one of the proofs of the wisdom of 
Her most gracious Majesty's visit to Ireland; the 
waistcoat under notice was made to be shown as 
a novelty on that occasion, and, we understand, 





LINEN DAMASK FOR WAISTCOATS, &c. 





they are by no means vulgar or obtrusive, 
having little more than the mere glossy or 
changing surface to attract theeye. The con- / 


/ 
/ 

«< 

ath 


at the Belfast Linen Hall, when the queen 
there received, each of the deputation # coat her 
majesty wore one of these novel dresses; a judicious 
—aen, and one with ee we doubt not 
ustrious guests were well pleased. 
It is scarcely to add 


d —_ and although this 
e : ough, in this instance, 
exhibit a work remarkable chiefly as a aonety an 


as @ proof that ingenuity and taste may greatly 
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, extend the commerce of any commodity, the staple 
| of their trade is in those articles which every one 
| uses. We haveseen, at their warehouse in London, 
works of their produce, in table-cloths, table-nap- 
kins, and the numerous other objects for “‘ home 
service,” a variety of patterns of rare beauty and 
elegance, the material greatly improved, and the 
ornamentation forming a marked and happy con- 
trast to the stiff and formal designs which, not 
many years ago, “adorned” the tables of the 
upper classes. Such improvements as those we 
refer to are not immediately obvious, for they 
cannot court attention by brilliant colours or 
striking shapes; they are none the less valuable 
as missionaries of civilisation ; indeed, as the most 
essential of them are seen more or less every day, 
| it isa matter of very high consideration that they 


| should bear the impress of THE artist. While 


in Paris visiting the Exposition, we were particu- 
larly struck by the specimens of diaper seen upon 
two or three of the stalls; the material was ve 
wretched. Messrs, Blain would have been asham: 
to have sent forth such from their factory ; but the 
style and character of the ornament were such as 
would have been worthy the finest silks of Lyons. 
It is this care to comparatively minor matters 
which gives prominence to nearly all the produc- 
tions of” France; but as we have elsewhere, and 
often, said, we are on the way to excel our neigh- 
bours in taste, as much as we them in 
material; we shall see in a year or two, we trust, 
whether the results of our manufacturing in 





will not bear out this assertion. 
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ON THE APPLICATIONS OF SCIENCE 
TO THE FINE AND USEFUL ARTS. 





ON THE CHEMISTRY OF COLOURS EMPLOYED IN THE 
ARTS AND MANUFACTURES. 
NO. VI.—LEAD, MERCURY, ARSENIC, TIN, &c. 

In the present article we shall bring to a close 
our descriptions of those colours which are 
strictly metallic. The few pigments which are 
of an organic origin will be considered separately. 

Leap. This metal is found abundantly in 
nature under various forms of mineralisation, 
the most common, however, being the sulphuret, 
which is usually known by the name of Galena. 
The ores of lead are raised in Cornwall, Wales, 
Derbyshire, and the other northern counties, 
and also in Scotland and Ireland, the annual 
— having been for the last three years as 
‘ollows :— 


Lead ore. Lead. 

Tons. Tons. 

1846 e @ 74,564 i: 50,161 
1847 79,311 53,410 
1848 6 77,864 54,863 


Nearly all the lead ore of this country contains 
silver in various proportions, which is separated 
from it either by oxidising the lead or by taking 
advantage of the property of the two metals— 
silver and lead—to crystallise at different tem- 
peratures: the last process, which was the dis- 
covery of Mr. Pattinson, is the one most gene- 
rally employed, as it is found to be far more 
effective and economical than the former. 

There are four compounds of lead and oxygen 

known to chemists, but only two of them are of 
any importance in the Arts. Protoxide of Lead 
is most readily obtained by submitting either’ 
nitrate of lead or the carbonate to the action of 
a dull red heat. This compound is of an orange- 
red colour, and if prepared with care, it is very 
brilliant and beautiful. Some artists’ colourmen, 
in Paris, have a secret method of preparing this 
pigment of a far richer tone than any which can 
be procured in this country. It is stated that 
the artificial nitrate of lead is mixed with a very 
small quantity of tallow, previously to its being 
exposed to the action of the fire; great caution 
must, however, be observed if any such process 
as this is adopted, as a very small excess of any 
carbonaceous matter would serve to reduce the 
oxide and produce a button of metallic lead. 
This French pigment is sold as Golden Yellow. 
It is stated to be as permanent as any of the 
lead compounds, but the ordinary protoxide is 
certainly liable to change its colour under the 
combined influences of light and air. 
‘ Red Lead (Minium). This pigment appears to 
have been employed from a very early period, as 
many of the paintings discovered at Pompeii are 
found by oe to have employed this colour 
very extensively in their reds and browns. The 
ancients must have had a method of preparing 
red lead superior to that by modern 
manufacturers, as their works retain all their 
original brilliancy and freshness, whereas the 
minium of the present day is of a very fugitive 
character. 

Red Lead—the deutoxide of lead—is often 
found native, but not of sufficient brilliancy for 
the purposes of the artist. In nature it is usual] 
associated with clay, and the sulphuret of me 
It is artificially prepared by exposing the prot- 
oxide to a more continued action of the fire. 
This is one of those preparations in which the 
very curious influence of mass is evident. It 3 
quite impossible to pre a small portion o 
red lead of so brilliant codon, as ion a large 
quantity is employed. The cause leading to this 
peculiarity, which is by no means confined to 
this preparation, it is not easy to explain—pro- 
bably the result is due to the influence of 
cohesive attraction, or some similar molecular 
force, which acts more powerfully through a 
large than a small quantity. 

There is another oxide of lead of a fine colour 
—the peroxide—which may be of a 
deep rich puce tint by manipulation, but 
its want o anency has prevented its use in 
the arts. e Patent Yellow, or, as it is some- 
times called, Twrner’s Yellow, is a com of 


pared i iodi i lution of 
the chloride and the oxide of lead. It may be | solution of iodide of potassium to @ soluty —r" 
pre : nd by two mined *Litharge and _ lead, when it falls a fine yellow colour, is too | the revival of the mercury, | 
aes me. eT: a 


mon salt (muriate of soda), may be mixed 
ther and moistened with naire After standin 
for some time the muriate of soda is nee 
and the chlorine of the muriatic acid combines 
with the oxide of lead, forming an insoluble 
oxy-chloride, while the soda remains in solution, 
and may be washed away; after this the oxy- 
chloride of lead is fused and powdered. It may 
also be formed by mixing together muriate of 
ammonia and li , fusing them together, 
and then washing out any soluble salt which 
may remain. Mr. Pattinson has recently patented 
a process by which a very beautiful white is pro- 
duced. We understand the compound is a salt of 
chlorine and oxide of lead. The most important 
of the preparations of lead to the artist is the 
carbonate, or Wurre Leap. It is found native 
- - a on of ee and in Ireland, 
ut for all the purposes to which it is applied it 
is ayy er The old method of pre- 
g it for commercial purposes was to ex 
surfaces of sheet lend. to the action of the 
fumes of vinegar and the atmosphere. By this 
process the lead was first ment with a coating 
of oxide, and this was gradually converted into 
a carbonate. Several patents have from time to 
time been secured for preparing this important 
material, and although some modification of the 
old plan is usually adopted for the production 
of a fine white for the artist, which shall possess 
the requisite opacity and “body,” it is, perhaps, 
advisable to employ a direct process of chemical 
decomposition. 

This may be effected by making a solution of 
either the nitrate or acetate of lead, and then 
adding to it an alkaline carbonate in solution. 
The change which takes place will readily be 
understood by observing the following simple 
plan of the decomposition :-— 


CARBONATE OF Sopa. 





Nrrrate or Leap. 


Carbonic Acid. 


Nitrie Acid. 
fab 


‘ 


CARBONATE OF LEAD. 


From the immense demand for white lead, 
which is employed as a body colour for all the 
purposes of house painting as well as by the 
artist, manufactories have been established in 
numerous places, and the material produced at 
these establishments has usually taken the name 
of the locality; hence the numerous names for 
whites in the market, Nottingham, Roman, and 
Venetian white, Krems, Flake white, &c., are 
all of them carbonates of lead prepared by some 
method similar to those above described. Pure 
white lead combines most readily with oils and 
resinous vehicles, forming with the organic 
matter an actual chemical compound such as is 
not produced by any of the other whites which 
have been introduced to the notice of painters. 
One evil attends the use of any of the lead pig- 
ments, that is, their tendency to blacken under 
the influence of an atmosphere containing sul- 

huretted hydrogen, even in small quantities. 
ite lead is one of the most delicate tests for 
the presence of this gas, turning rapidly to the 
dark grey colour of the sulphuret of lead b 
effecting its decomposition, and combining wit 
its sulphur. It must, however, be borue in mind 
that this action is only rapid when pure white 
lead is exposed in an unprotected state ; if it is 
well secured by the vehicle in which it is mixed, 
and covered with varnish, it resists for a pro- 
longed period any of those influences which are 
found in operation in the atmosphere of all 
crowded cities, arising from = pongo 
f organic decomposition which are con- 
se oo Se ta har nen 
recommended as a substitute for the carbonate, 
but it does not appear to possess an, gr wre 
advantages; it is prepared by — 
sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol) to any soluble 
of lead, when it falls as an inecinble alt. 
Curomats or Leap has already been noti 
under the the head of Chromium. The loping 
or Leap, which is readily formed by adding a 


Nrrrate or Sopa. 





liable to change, as, indeed, are all the combina- 
tions with iodine, by the combined influences of 
the air and the solar radiations, to be of any use 
to the artist. 

Lead, in various states, is employed in the 
manufactures ; lead mordants are often used by 
the dyer and calico-printer; the peculiar man- 
— in which vag of this metal combines 
with any organic fibre, presenting a physical 
culiarity by means of which the se oo 
many colours, which would be otherwise fugitive, 
is secured. In the manufacture of flint glass, 
or crystal, lead is very largely employed; it 
gives greater density to the glass, but its great 
advan is the high degree of transparency, 
to which it gives rise. Lead is also employed 
as a glaze for some kinds of pottery, although its 
use is far less extensive for this purpose now 
than formerly, the purer salt glazes having been 
substituted in some cases, and the decomposing 
granite—china-stone—in others. It is stated that 
some manufacturers have been in the habit of 
introducing lead into the enamel which is em- 
ployed to cover iron vessels. This cannot be 
reprobated in sufficiently strong terms, as the 
action of the salts of Toad. on the system is most 
injurious, and in numerous culinary operations 
there is a constant liability that lead may be 
removed. It must, however, be distinctly un- 
derstood that the enamel employed by respect- 
able manufacturers is of perfectly innocent 
character, and its cleanness recommends it to 
attention. 

Mercury. — This peculiar metal, liquid in 
the ordinary temperature of our atmosphere, 
is sometimes found native, but it more com- 
monly exists as the sulphuret, or cinnabar, the 
beautiful pigment, Vermition. Mercury wus 
known to the ancients, and it appears that their 
minium was not, as has sometimes been sup 
red lead, but the sulphuret of mercury. In all 
probability the vermilion employed by the 
Greeks and Romans was the native product, and 
there is but little doubt that it was p' 
from the quicksilver mines in Spain, in some of 
which cinnabar of a very fine colour is found. 

Large quantities of vermilion are prepared in 
Holland, and sold under the name of Dutch 
vermilion, much of which, it must be confessed, 
is of a very brilliant colour. Cxinese Vermu- 
10N is also of some repute; much of the finest 
variety which reaches this country appears to be 
a native cinnabar, but some which also 
under this name is a factitious compound with 
sulphur and arsenic. 

Vermilion is manufactured by thoroughly 
well mixing eight parts, by weight, of mercury, 
with one of sulphur. By this process the b 
sulphuret of mercury is formed, which is exposed 
to a gentle heat, for the purpose of securing the 
more intimate mixture of the mass. It is them 
removed to other and ex to such a 
temperature that the sulphuret is sublimed ; this 
is collected in other vessels, and the sublimate 
reduced to powder is the pigment required. 
Every stage of this process requires the utmost 
care, the brilliancy of the colour aE 
entirely on little niceties of manipulation whi 
can only be arrived at by experience. Vermilion 
of commerce is very frequently adulterated with 
red lead, but this may be readily detected if a 
little is placed upon metal plate and exposed to 
heat; if the vermilion is pure it will be a a i 
volatilised, leaving the oxide of lead behind. 

ili an 0 tinge has been 
vermilion possessing ? 
introduced under the name of Extract of Vermi- 
lion, and is one of the many colours which have 
been brought to the notice of artists by Mr. 
Field. This is prepared by grinding up vermil- 
ion with water, and allowing the mixture to 
stand for a minute, when a deep red powder 
falls, and an orange powder stil remains sus- 

i off, is then allowed 
pended, and being poured off, 
to settle. The chemical difference between 
these two powders has never been carefull 
contined; 8S Sl being aye 
exists, the tones of colour } 
bility due to some ly physical differences 


in the particles of tho mass. ‘nese com 
pounds to possess every quality of per- 
Laamecare gy Be been stated that under the 


influence of light vermilion has blackened from 
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f the metal in all its combinations, 
mercurial colours can be employed 
y use of m to the 


| 
st 


to improve the gold colours 


ploy. 
This metal, which is abundant in this 
few 


7 


been brought into extensive use 
The carbonate of zing has 
strongly recommended as a substitute for 
ead, a8 resisting the action of any of those 
i en the lead whites. 
a is some ane in ky but the 
transparency and want y in both the 
carbonate and onide of zinc, will prevent their 
ever occupying the place of white lead for gen- 


eral purposes. 

To the potter the oxide and carbonate of zinc 
are of importance, not for any colour which 
they give, but from their ing the very 
remarkable property of developing the full 
pan 4 of the greens, yellows, and blues, pro- 

from other metals. The native oxide or 
carbonate of zine is never sufficiently pure for 
» and ‘pains are taken to pre- 
artificially in a state of purity. 
' At Sevres the oxide of zinc of commerce is 
in nitric or mah Mpeeanh arsenic is 
disengaged as arsenuretted n ; iron 
and oo are dissolved, and lead abd ebpper 
left on To yp any — a small 
quantity of carbonate dissolved in a t 
of water is added, and the whole well 
together. The first precipitate thus 
contains all the iron and manganese, 
rejected ; an additional quantity of 
is then added, and a pure 
thus obtained is employed to 
colours. 
NTIAN ce whites of a 
which are sometimes em- 
i density of zinc white. 
wever, Of much importance. 
, in combination with nitric 
@ very pure white which is 
under the name of “pearl white,” 
exceedingly liable to decomposition. 
® Arsenic and Oxtpe or Trin are also 
bat “ seldom, if ever, employed 
artist. combination they are wid | by 
and the glass manufacturer to orna- 


‘wares, ing the most ue 
preg h ester Ryaheare dy 
. . 14 parts, 
«+ & do, 
4 do, 
- ® do, 


A pink colour is also prepared under the 
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a ee eee 
celain manufactories, which is a of 
stannic acid, 78.81, oxide of chromium, 0.52, and 
ee ee 

is of great importance 


sively in Asia; and China in particular produces 
large quantities of it. The Chinese make a great 
variety of ornaments with it, and it is worn as a 
mark of distinction by their mandarins. To 
manufacture ultramarine from lapis lazuli the 
following process is adopted :—The stone being 
heated to a dull redness is plunged into water, 
and is by this means easily. reduced to fine 
powder. This is mixed with resin and wax, 
placed in a linen oloth;and kneaded in warm 
water. The first product is usually rejected, the 
second being the finest ultramarine. Of all the 
colours employed by the artist there is not one 
which exhibits the high degree of permanency of 
ultramarine. 

An artificial ultramarine has been for some 
pr eye pe ney epee geo exhibit 
a brilliancy of colour quite equal to the native 
production. ‘There are several methods—not 
differing in any of their essential particulars—b 
which artificial ultramarine may be pre 
In all of them the colour depends upon a pecu- 
liar reaction of the sulphuret of sodium formed, 
on the silicate of alumina. It has been stated 
that the colour depends upon the presence of a 
small quantity of iron, but this does not appear 
to be the case, the colour being ‘obtained when 
iron has been most carefully exchided from the 
composition. Much uncertainty still hangs about 
the question of the permanency of this com- 
pound—the general impression is that it changes 
when in combination with such organic matter as 
the oily vehicle employed by ae under the 
influences of air and light. t it has less per- 
manency than the natural production cannot be 
for a moment doubted; but as we have before 
indicated, there is no doubt but greater 
nency may be given toiit by preparing it in large 
masses and prolonging the operation to the 
greatest extent. It will naturally increase the 
cost of the product, but this is of no importance 
compared with the gain of durability. 
< The — colours will next claim our atten- 

ion, and we hope to show many very important 
physical peculiarities pretadierer | with their pre- 
paration, which do not ap to have received 
sufficient attention. With these the Chemistry of 
Mineral Colours will be concluded. It is necessary, 
however, to remark, that although we believe no 
important information eonnected with the min- 
cclours has been omitted, yet we are con- 
scious that several minuter points of some 
interect in the process of manufacture have not 
been noticed, It beilig necessary not to oceupy 
too extended a in a Journal where every 
column is valuable as conveying miscellaneous 
information, it was thought advisable to deal 
only with such points as conveyed every amount 
of information, to the omission of those 
which are valuable merely to the man of science 

or the actual manufacturer. 

Ropert Honr. 





THE VERNON GALLERY. 


HIGH LIFE. LOW LIFE. 


EB. Landseer, B,4., Painter. H. 8. Beckwith, Engraver. 
Size of each Picture, 1§ ft. 5 in. by 1 ft_.13 in. 


WERE.one about to write a natural 
dog, in his domestic character, 
Landseer would furnish as truthful authori 
the habits and manners of the 


reg Ses ss: 
Se 


SEE 


calculated to display the 
development of tar akimel 
ce and i 


EES 


“* High Life ’’ is given, shows us a dog, of the hound 

species, seated in an t of a castle, which, 

a a, eee and its other contents, 
that more occupied by the lord of the 

mansion, probably a knight of the olden time, for 
“ Helmet and sword, breastplate and glove lie there.” 


The master is evidently 2 bookman and a scribe, 
as well as warrior, for implements of writing are 
seattered on the table, interspersed with <a 
clasped volumes. The breed of ete and 

j which he is surrounded, clearly bear out 
the title of the work. 

The.animal pictured under the cognomen of 
‘* Low Life ’’ has undoubtedly no claim to higher 
rank, either by birth, education, or those with 
whom he associates. Such an ill-looking mongrel 
is rarely seen in the eer hed a gentleman, and 
yet there is such an air of impudent self-compla- 
cency in the countenance of the creature as he sits 
basking in the sunshine—so much assumed dignity, 
as would warrant the supposition that he were of 
royal race, and proper company for any one. But 
he is evidently a dog not to be played with by a 
stranger; that b chest and deep jowl, those 
short, thick-set legs, would render him a formidable 
enemy if attacked, and a valuable ally to his mas- 
ter, whether for good deeds or evil. The true 
character of a thorough fighting-dog has never 
been better portrayed, and whatever the duties 
ae devolve Soret a, hws = no question 
of his performing them fai y and vi y. 
By the butcher's block and knife which form 4 
ee ee surmise a 

urposes of draught, suc 

uently employed in the 
metropolis for drawing heavily-laden trucks of 
meat, being more economical a horse, or even 
a donkey, and capable of doing much work. 

These two little pictures are of comparati 
early date, but they are good examples of Land- 
seer’s il; full of character, and painted with 
exceeding care and finish. They have been very 
cleverly engraved by Mr. Beckwith. 


—_—— e— 


OBITUARY, 


MR. HENRY WALTER. 
To our obituary list of the present 

added the name of this artist—one 

an . 
‘aan: and the British Institution. The subjects 
he treated were chiefly landscapes and cattle. He 
has left behind him a very considerable number of 
inspecting ae ee and rel and ie id 
inspecting ; are e ingly clever 
be valuable additions to the portfolio of the collee- 
tor. Messrs, C hi have, we understand, taken 
charge of them for the purpose of 
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THE FRENCH EXPOSITION OF 1849, 
THE great interest which i d 

t year, has hom excited ST bp tee ee 
ag Wgpetinay ts guaeel een a he Sane 
mind is coinenthy alive to the important 
effect of such eo national commerce and 
= oars e have endeavoured 


in consideration of the fact, that the i 
ing together the best selections of i 
products, will, in the year 1851, be i 

this country on a more extended scale 
yet been here (the Exposition on that 
sion, instead of being National being E 
whereby the English manufacturer will 
bled to compare and weigh his own with 
productions, to improve by the lessons 
taught his efforts in project and in 

nag fresh channels for British Com- 
merce a a Art), Pag have deemed it 
n an appendix to our former re- 
marks, that the public av: be made aware, from 
Continental experience, of the best means for 
realising so desirable an end, and may be put in 


f 


jlbtrerts 
pealizes 


willingly take from a “ Re 
‘** On the Eleventh French 
ducts of Industry, submitted to the President and 
Council of the Society of Arts, by Matthew Digb 
Wyatt, architect.” In the first p we commend 
the Society for having secured the assistance of this 
gentleman—than whom we know of no one so 
competent to the task assigned him, if we 
his research as an antiquary, his business-like in- 
vestigation of Manufactures, or his acquaintance 
with Art. His Report he divides into three sec- 
tions, which are as follow :—Firstly (A), A deserip- 
tion of the present building (in the Champs 
Elysées), and generally of the nature of the present 
Exposition. mdly (B), A short account of the 
history of the institution of ee Expositions, and 
their connection with the industria] progression of 
the country; and, Thirdly (C), An analysis of the 
official arrangements, their routine; and, in an 
appendix, copies of public documents connected 
with the organisation of the } we and past Expo- 
sition. We have gone carefully through the work 
before us, and purpose to extract from it the matter 
we consider most important to our readers; but 
first, it is due to the energy of the French nation 
to select from Mr. Wyatt’s introduction a series of 
facts, showing at how early a period our Conti- 
nental neighbours attained celebrity for their manu- 
factured Art, from what causes National Exposition 
of the products of industry originated, and in what 
respect they have made Art the property of the 
ple rather than the exclusive enjoyment of a 
uxurious aristocracy. 

“The traditions of excellence in manufacture 
reach, in France, to a very remote period. As 
early as the commencement of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, her celebrity in the production of stained 
glass, of goldsmiths’ work, of Limoges’ enamel, of 
ornaments in carved ivory, and of illuminated 
manuscripts, had b Eur p Aided by 
the influence of the t banker and merchant, 
Jacques Coeur, the Industrial Arts attained an 
almost unrivalled development at the beginning of 
the fifteenth century; and under the of 
the royal connoisseur, Francis I., the union of the 
highest order of artistic ability, with the mechanical 
skill and experience accumulated during many 
centuries, stamped with a peculiar and unmistake- 
able character of perfection, many of the celebrated 
productions of the period of the Renaissance. The 
establishment of the silk trade at Lyons, about the 
aes the ancie‘it proficiency of Paris, St. 

is, Lagny, Beauvais, and Cambray, in all other 
branches of weaving; the Gobelin tapestry; the 
ts of the Savonnerie; the Sévres china i- 
tution, and the commencement of the employment 
of cotton about the end of the seventeenth century, 
are all landmarks in the great scheme of French 
manufacture. Now, although in all the depart- 
ments of trade enumerated, the highest Art was 
associated with manufacture in supplying the wants 
and gratifying the tastes of the lay and clerical 
aristocracy, it was not until the advent of the 
Revolution that the attempt was made in France 
any of these productions. From the 





a \ 

year 1797 we may date a gradual attempt to disse- 
minate, from the few to the , the luxury of 
beautiful design in all objects of daily and universal 


use. It is true that since this tide has set in, we 
have met with no such artists in manufacture as 





ith to the E: ition of this there 
are se ania ne Bene oh con- 
sidered, Man Othe seeengemente af tho 
are most e t. Wi by an accident w 
apouaed ona former occasion, the archi 
en @ precaution against damage ther, 
and in addition to this hed coustll to taaeeat 
courts, one dedicated to the reception of objects in 
satel and the othes cuataining to-cncemontvenos 
voir, in which all the drainage from the roofs is 
, so as to form a sw i 
— — le in case of ‘ But it appears 
sev ave been never- 
theless entered into. Both internally and ae. 
Mian the denn tok 
and 


raining to imitate chestnut 
a is covered over with ~ 
. pierre trusses a n 
pot the timbers, and a painted bronze jeeeliat 
the tympanum of the pediment, at the principal 
entrance,” Mr. fe in deprecating these unne- 
cessary and wasteful fessional forgeries, con- 
tinues to say that “if each simple material had 
been allowed to tell its own tale, and the lines of 
the construction so me as to conduce to a 
sentiment of deur, the qualities of ‘ power’ 
and ‘ truth,’ which its enormous extent must have 
ily ensured, could have scarcely failed to 
excite admiration, and that at a very considerable 
saving of expense.” Here then is an error which 
ought to be shunned in the erection of the tem- 
building for the Exposition of 1851. The 
cost of the present building as communicated by 
M. Audi e (Chef du Bureau de |’ Industrie) was 
16,0007,, but it must be stated that this does not 
include the agricultural shed, which made the sum 
amount to 18,000/., and that in these calculations 
it is to be remembered that the money is paid only 
for the hire of the materials for three months, the 
whole remaining the property of the contractor at 
the termination of the exhibition. As the nearest 
approximation to correctness ——— it may be 
added, that 1s, 3d. has been the average of the cost 
of building per foot square ish in the two last 
French Expositions ; but at same time it is to 
be remarked that the work is done in an extrava- 
gant style, and that the expenses of some branches 
of building are considerably greater in France than 
in England. In such matters there is no more 
startling difficulty than the classification of pro- 
ducts. In the present Exposition there can hardly 
be said to be any arrangement at all, from the 
want of preparation beforehand, caused 
by the revolution. 

In the year 1827 M. Payen arranged scientificall 
into the division of the arts, Chemical, Mechanical, 
Physical, Economical, Miscellaneous. In “1834 
M. Dupin wisely established his system of division 
on the basis of the relation of the arts to man, 
Thus — Anth 7 Arts: rene 4 eg 
Vestiary, Domiciliary, Locomotive, Sensitive, In- 
tellectual, Preparative, Social, and this analysis 
adhered to in 1839 was found to work well. Some 
confusion attended the classification of 1844, which 
was as follows:—The Arts; woven, mineral, 
mechanical, mathematical, chemical, fine, ceramic, 
miscellaneous. As a simpler t than all, 
Mr, Wyatt pro on y a division referring to 
modifications of material in the raw state, in the 
manufactured state, and in the ornamented state— 
production, manufacture, decoration ; he then 4 
ceeds to treat of the character of products in 1549, 
which we have already sufficiently discussed. 

In the section (B), Past Expositions, the author 
advocates the claim of the Marquis d’ Avéze to the 
honour of having first and originated 
such institutions, and remarks on the aristocratic 
nature of the first exhibition which took place at 
St. Cloud, and chiefly com: the richest furni- 
ture of Boule, er, and Jacob ; the finest clocks 
and watches of L’Epine, and Leroy ; the superb 

of Sévres, Angouléme, and Nast; the 


most elegant book- , silks of Lyons, historical 
and flower su y With this exhibi- 
tion one which took in the 
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thread cotton lace, blonde, cloth, 
mixed goods, and imitations of Cashmere shawls : 
the improved manufacture of iron and steel, and 
the ae of - power of transferring aoe 
ments from copper-plates to porcelain, now 

the collection with a novel character. A valuable 
comment we must here extract: ‘ That isolation 
which for many years separated in so great a 
degree manufacturing France from the other pro- 
ducing powers of Europe, while it placed her in 
many points of view in an unfavourable position, 
yet by forcing her o— to supply alone what 
other kingdoms derived from mutual co-operation 
and dependence on each other, laid the fo tion of 
that facility and universality of manufacture which 
so eminently distinguishes her in the present day. 
It is partly owing to this absolutely inevitable state 
of continued exertion, in despite of wars and 
troubles, which, under ordin circumstances, 
would have tended to crush comglotaly her nascent 
Poy 4 that we find France, on the oceasion of 
the Exposition, in 1819, still in the high road 
to honour and distinction. The improvements in 
every species of metal work were enormous, and 
the Exposition was carried on with all the splen- 
dour restored monarchy. The sixth, in 1823, 
contained the model of the first —— 
in France; and the seventh, in 1827, was chiefly 
remarkable for displaying so great an increase in 
the number of contributors. The influence of 
steam now to be felt and turned to advantage 
with regard to textile fabrics; and from this year 
is dated the celebrity of the French for their paper- 
hangings. Improvements in glass-making and the 
revival of the process of , add another 
element to the resources of decoration.” The revival 
of the arts of “‘ enamel "’ and “ niello,”’ the forma- 
tion of elastic tissues from Indian rubber, and the 
re-creation of wood characterised the Ex- 
position of 1834; w at the next, in 1839, the 
system of large sales and small , first showed 
itself. Hear the declaration of the jury as to the ele- 
ments of this Exhibition :—*‘ ~~ and im- 

vements ¢ according to 

these results as affecting manufacture ; the extents 
ofthe factories, and their topographical situation ; the 
actual and commercial quality of te pn ; cheap- 
ness attained by increased facilities en + mu 
Of the general character of the tenth Exposition in 
1844, our readers are sufficiently aware. All admit 


rtant particular, which we ought to stud 
with laborious attention with —— to the me 
of conducting arrangements in our own country. 
The regulation ran thus :—‘‘ That no uncertificat 
bankrupt should be permitted to exhibit, and that 
none but manufac distinctly recognised as 
such, should be allowed to enter the list as com- 
" The _— «4 of transport, to — Oy 
of all goods recei juries, was 
government, but moy Rae against fire, &c. 
mn. Manufacturers were admitted to 
their goods at all times, and the public according 
to the conditions we have alread 
sident, an inspeetor-general, and 
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—- to ey a the 
rranging, preserving products for- 
warded, accompanied by six sub-inspectors and one 
. The nal of all these individuals 
together amounted to 146/. per month, while 
seventy-five firemen and gaardians were also 
— ed at seventy-five france per month. 

uch are the ipal facts ht er 
with admirable j t by Mr. att. For 
other statistics which less immediately concern 
England, we cannot afford space, but content our- 
selves with referring those who wish to te 
such inquiries to the report in question. We give 
in usion one more extract. ‘‘ In reference to 
the funds from whence the money should be 
drawn to defray the expense of this institution, it 
appears that in the year 1791 a law was passed 
declaring that the profits arising FROM FEES PAID 
ON THE GRANTING OF PATENTS should be appropri- 
ated to the encouragement of national industry, and 
from that source a considerable portion of the rfeces- 
sary sum hasbeenderived, Previousto the year 1834 
we learn from a decree signed by Louis Philippe, 
granting a su mentary credit of 90,000 francs, 
dated 26th July, 1834, that these profits had been 
allowed to accumulate until they had arrived at a 
sufficient amount to more than cover the whole 
ex of the Exposition of that year.” 

The publication of this valuable document is 
highly creditable to the Society of Arts as well as 
to the writer: it is another—and a most satisfac- 
tory proof of the new spirit which animates the 
council: and may be accepted as additional assur- 
ance that the iety is now entitled to public 
confidence and deserves public support. 


tors, were 
a 
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ON THE GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS 
OF DESIGN* 


Ir were but a short-sighted and illusory glance 
of the subject, to confine its investigation within 
the narrow bounds which include the duties and 
proficiency of the officials of the schools alone ; 
the scope and range of its observation must 
extend’ far beyond limits so circumscribed, to 
realise a full and comprehensive view of its real 
position. There are important external influ- 
ences to be brought into immediate, active, and 
harmonious co-operation with the system, before 
a satisfactory and successful consummation can 
be effected. Those for whose benefit these 
efforts were primarily called into action, and to 
whose advantage eventually they will most es- 
sentially minister, must personally evidence and 
attest a sense of their importance by more than 
meré empty expression and verbal clamour: 
the manufacturers themselves must prove the 
sincerity of their cry for help in the struggle for 
Art-advancement, by earnest preparation on their 
part to appreciate and profit by that help when 
it shall be rendered them. 

Chief among the operating causes which tend 
to retard the progress of Art-manufacture in this 
country, both artistically and chemically, is the 
absence of the essential requirements on the 
part of the manufacturers themselves. 

In an analysis of the impediments that clog 
the machinery of the schools, this check stands 
forth in prominent revelation ; and insincere 
and futile would be all attempts to reduce it to 
good working order, if we either overlooked or 
underrated its potent agency. It is the broken 
link in the chain, whose entire connection in- 
volyes the very principle of actionary impulse 
and consequent progressive power. This is a hu- 
miliating and startling admission, but it is no less 
literally and positively the truth ; no one at all 
conversant with the matter will venture its 
denial, and it is deceptive and mischievous to 
attempt the concealment of this great fact. In 
the march of taste the manufacturer's own posi- 
tion was in the van, his motto “onward ;” but 
where will the mass be found !—either in the 
rear, or, in too many cases, beating a retreat. 

It is unnecessary to note that there are many 
—-very many honourable exceptions among our 
manufacturers of whom England may be justly 
proud; still they are the exceptions only, the 
rule remains as stated. Vast as is the inferiority 
of the Art-workmen of our own country to those 
of France, still, relatively viewed with the means 
of ion, and the incentives to embrace 

them, at the command of each, the odds are in 


"© (Continued from Page $71.) 








It must not be inferred that it is 
wholly on the of the artisan that this vast 
disparity of talent between the productions of 
the two countries is dependent ; those who have 
come in contact with Continental Art-manufac- 
turers will bear testimony tothe generally superior 
qualifications, both theoretically and practically, 
of that class to the bulk of our own, and this of 
itself, to commence with, is an advantage of 
incalculable amount. In manufactures imme- 
diately connected with Art it is of paramount 
importance that the direction be in qualified 
hands; natural taste, fostered by earnest study, 
is indispensably requisite to ensure complete 
success. Possessed of this the manufacturer 
himself becomes an impulsive and stimulating 
source of action to the whole busy circle of 
which he forms the radius. 

It is needless to enlarge upon all the advan- 
tages resulting from such a desirable and neces- 
sary relation on the of the employer to 
those employed, and the confident and mutual 
reliance that must ensue where such a relation 
actually exists. 

Reflection will call to mind many great and 
powerful names witnessing to this important 
truth ; names which stand as beacons of example 
and encouragement to present and future aspi- 
rants in the struggle for Art-honours. 

Referring to a class of manufacture that admits 
a closer connection with the Fine Arts than any 
other, we may allude to the glorious career of 
the t Wedgwood ; he was an example of the 
results to be obtained from a manufacturer fitted 
for his position. No chance or whim di 
him to secure the services of Flaxman ; appre- 
ciating knowledge prompted the selection, and 
mark the triumphant finish that harvested their 
labours. This, too, be it remembered, in the 
infancy of manufacture, when the field of Art- 
labour was yet a virgin soil, unbroken and 
unsown. Had this impulse been followed up, 
what might not have been hoped for in the 
present day? Why has it not? Why are his 
works in many respects not only now a source 
of marvel but of despair! The advanced state 
of science offering more valuable aids,—artistic 
skill more readily and abundantly available,—the 
demand for the finer articles of production vastly 
increased,—and yet the void he left, now verging 
fast towards a century since, is still a blank. 

Manufacturers, ponder on this. Remember 
"twas not fame alone he left, though such a fame 
were cheaply purchased at the labour of a life, 
but with it followed more substantial honours 
—a princely fortune. 

Rebut the charge which has been too‘ often 
made, that our commercial prosperity as a nation 
is more the result of improved facilities for 
extended trade, consequent upon the advantages 
secured by abundant capital, than to any in- 
trinsic merit in the artistic quality of our 
manufactures themselves. 

England’s mechanical genius is undisputed and 
preeminent, but this is altogether apart and 
separate from taste. 

How can we reconcile the sincerity of the 
acknowledgment, which most manufacturers 
admit, of the absolute necessity that their artisans 
should be submitted to a course of Art-education 
and toil, through a routine of arduous and con- 
tinuous study, to enable them to produce a 
more dental class of labour, with the fact that 
they themselves at the same time evidence no 
inclination to improve their own capabilities of 
assisting in the attainment of that excellence, 
or even of recognising and appreciating it when 
attained? To the one class, amended and ex- 
tended productive knowledge must be but the 
hoped result of long and self-denying study ; 
while to the other, the power of its estimation 
and direction must be presumed the intuitive 
and prescriptive quality ; a vested possession, 
unsought and too often unprized. 

This is a most syd eee as remarkable 
in its selection as it is unfortunate in its opera- 
tion. 

If they really and sincerely feel the imperative 
necessity, for their own interests only, of an 
improved status in Art-products, and that this is 
to be attained th the operation of the 
schools—let them at least evidence this conviction 
by a frequent personal attendance at the classes ; 


our favour. 





let their presence stimulate the exertions of those 
by whose efficiency they must largely benefit, while 
the examination of the various well selected 
examples of artistic skill ing them, 
will enlarge and improve their own competence 
to direct and apply the advanced powers of those 
under their control. The general apathy of 
manufacturers in this respect has & very 
unfavourable and injurious effect upon the opera- 
tions of the provincial Schools of Design, of 
which, as a rule, they have been selected to 
form a directory, and their indiscriminate ap- 
——_ is open to well-grounded objection. 

Vhen its members combine with the advantages 
of their standing, acknowledged taste and judg- 
ment, then will their influence materially tend 
to the furtherance of the task invoived, and 
their accession be most valuable; but these 
quaiities should be the indispensable concomi- 
tants to the appointment. It seems an anomaly 
that the very parties whose productions have 
been censured, and for whose improvement the 
schools were founded, should be trusted with 
the office of directing their own amendment. 
To many the task is altogether distasteful and 
irksome, and the duties devolving upon its per- 
formance consequently neglected. 

The efficiency of the manufacturer cannot be 
too highly estimated nor too rigidly enforced, 
for the interests dependent upon it are vital to 
the growth and extension of British commerce— 
the application and adaptation of the labour of 
the schools in its subsequent employment is in 
the main entrusted to him. In general he decides 
upon the merit of the various designs submitted 
to him; upon his veto depends which shall be 
adopted, which rejected, and what alterations 
shall be made prior to production. He becomes 
in fact the censor of the work upon which he 
sits in judgment, and just as he is qualified for 
the task will it be well or ill performed. How 
often has it occurred, when in the discharge of 
this duty he has selected portions of examples in 
various styles to form a compound suited to his 
peculiar relish !—a dash of Gothic—relieved by 
a spice of Renaissance—sobered by an infusion of 
Grecian—and enlivened by a flow of Arabesque— 
an absurdity of “confusion worse confounded,” 
mingled but misunderstood. 

Vain have been the pleadings of the unfortunate 
designer against this ruthless mutilation of the 
hopeful offspring of his racked and harassed 
brain: aghast he stands in mute despair: vain 
the protest inst this sacrifice of the unities ; 
Midas wills it, and all theories of taste must fall 
before the practice of his whim. Old Astley, the 
celebrated equestrian, noticing a drummer in his 
band during the overture not joining in the per- 
formance, asked him the reason he did not play— 
the musician replied that it was a rest—* A rest !” 
exclaimed the indignant manager, “I don’t pay you 
to rest, beat up directly !” Justso, the factory Solon 
does not pay for unities. His proficiency then 
becomes an important feature in the economy of 
the general scheme, and as far as the operation 
of the schools has as yet tended, through lack 
of practical bearing, they have done little to 
disperse the confusion of ideas under which he 
has so long laboured. 

Whether sincere or not, the outery for _ 
from the proselytes to taste, was loud and general, 
and had anything, that by the most favourable 
construction could even have been mistaken for 
efficient aid been rendered, all would have been 
satisfactory ; but after twelve years of turning 
and stumbling, it is discovered that the blind 
have been leading the blind. Let us examine 
one cause of this. 

The masters of the schools and the manufac- 
turers have been, generally speaking, in a false 
and mistaken position with regard to each other. 
The master gave the manufacturer credit for 
understanding what it was he required, and was 
prepared to assist in its fulfilment; while the 
manufacturer not onl ~— to have his 
wants supplied, but to be told what those wants 
were, or rather had to be taught what those 
wants should be ; the practical requisites which 
the masters could not, by any bility, upon 
their first location in the seat of a manufacture 
novel to them, be sup to understand, the 
manufacturer should have been competent to 
have supplied. But was this found to be the 
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case +—We believe that the almost unanimous 
report of the masters would testify their dis- 
appointment. 

t has been stated by manufacturers, in‘ evi- 
dence before the committee of the House of 
Commons upon this question, that “they are 
continually on the look out for good designs, 
but cannot find them.” Now, such an assertion 
must be duly balanced against the qualification 
of the seeker for the task he has imposed upon 
himself, before its proper weight can be es- 
timated. 

Far be it from our wish or purpose to conceal 
or deny the general inefficiency of designers 
themselves to produce such a class of composi- 
tion as would bear the test of sound judicious 
criticism ; this inefficiency is acknowledged and 
deplored ; the object of these papers is not to 
shield the incompeteney of any means necessary 
to the attainment of the end, but to render 
service to all; and this is most effectually done 
by revealing the whole rr truth. Let the 
position of designers and artisans be what it 
may, this can be proved, beyond a doubt, that 
far superior works have emanated from them, 
and that they are capable of executing those of 
a far higher quality, than generally meet the 
public eye and form the staple of manufacturing 
products. The real stumbling-block in the path 
of improvement is not the shadowy fear of 
public patronage, but the substantial reality, in 
the absence of appreciating and assisting power 
in those directing them. What is not rightly 
understood, cannot be properly estimated ; there 
stands the rock a-head. Let a’ better class of 
designers be educated, and unless those for whom 
- labour possess the qualification to estimate 
and direct their efforts, “cui bono?” A man of 
talent will, with the very worst materials within 
his control, work out a task that shall win our 
admiration ; but a dunce, with all the aids and 
appliances which the ingenuity of others has 
placed at his disposal, will but prove his own 
incompetency. Had “ good designs” been really 
wanted, extraneous help might have been sought 
and obtained beyond the pale of the factory 
limits. 

Is there not rather a vague and unsettled 
notion in the manufacturing mind as to what a 
“good design” is; and does not this confusion 
extend itself to all that comes within the sphere 
of its operation? Has there been a single mons- 
trosity perpetrated that has not found its pro- 
ductive advocates, who claim for it that doubtful 
title—and should perverted taste have secured 
for it a successful sale, (that pocket touch-stone), 
how many will be found to question, much less 
deny, its right to the cognomen? Has it the 
same meaning within the walls of the schools of 
design, that it implies within the walls of the 
manufactory t—and if not, if there be not a 
unanimity of idea upon this important point, 
then is the very first and most important step 
in the march of progress yet to be made. 

From this fact the relative position of the 
manufacturers and the masters of the schools, 
has too often been a parallel case to that of 
Captain Cuttle while officiating in the optician’s 
shop, during the mysterious disappearance of its 
proprietor, Sol Gills, and his would-be customer, 
80 vividly depicted in Dickens’ “Dombey.” 
Prefacing that Rob, alluded to, is the shop assis- 
tant, let the illustrious author speak ‘for him- 
self :— 

“ And how is master, Rob?” said Polly. 

“Well, I don’t know, mother, not much to 
boast on. There ain’t no bis'’ness done, you see. 
He don't know anything about it,—the — 
don’t. There was a man came into the shop 
this very day, and says, ‘I want a so-and-so,’ he 
says,—some hard name or other. ‘A which?’ 
says the Cap’en. ‘A so-and-so,’ says the man. 
‘ Brother,’ says the Cap’en, ‘will you take a ob- 
servation round the shop?’ ‘Well,’ says the 
man, ‘I’ve done it.’ ‘Do you see what you 
want?’ says the Cap’en. ‘No, I don’t,’ says the 
man. ‘Do you know it when you Do see it?’ 
says the Cap’en. ‘No, I don't,’ says the man. 
‘Why then, I'll tell you wot, my lad,’ says the 
Cap'en, ‘you'd better go back and ask wot it’s 
like, outside, for no more do I.’” 

Now, the “good design” always being looked 
after, is the “so-and-so” of the extract. The 





schools and the manufacturers do not, at present, 
understand each other on this head. The masters 
— me pa Yn are the requisites in the for- 
mation of a “ ign,” as itted by artistic 
knowledge based upon the diligent and careful 
study of the perfections of Art-inspiration, in the 
exemplification of ancient and modern styles, 
and would cheerfully labour to furnish this : but 
the good design wanted is of a very different 
order of inventive speculation ;—it is, in truth, 
but a “so-and-so.” 

Sir Joshua Reynolds observes that “ Every 
mn f of learning may be said to be sur. 
rounded by an atmosphere of floating know- 
ledge,” and no one susceptible to the impression 
will doubt its truth and force. Let then this 
atmosphere be freely breathed, let there be a 
frequent and regular intercourse between the 
masters and the manufacturers, in which opinions 
and om, aap pace may be fairly discussed, and 
principles of suggestive action duly canvassed, 
and thus cement the bond of mutual interest. 

What deters them! Surely the task is not 
beneath them; to learn to do that “ well,” 
which, “well or ill,” they have to do, is no 
ignoble duty. Allison justly observes, “Even 
the necessary arts are exalted into dignity by 
the genius that can unite beauty with utility.” 
Why be content with prayers to Jupiter instead 
of putting their own shoulders to the wheel? 
The faculty of improved perception, from 
which all refinement of taste has its origin, 
must have means and scope for development 
and action ; it can only be acquired by habits of 
investigation and comparison, but once possessed, 
it will continue its improving course as long as 
the energies of the mind retain their force and 
vigour. 

In the improvement of the Art-workman, 
example is as potent an auxiliary as education 
itself. It necessarily involves a foregone prepa- 
ration, it is preceded by and is consequent upon 
instruction, and manufacturers and their repre- 
sentatives in direction, ought to present in 
themselves personal evidence of its possession 
and its attendant value and influence. 

Earnestly would we urge upon the youth of 
the manufacturing districts to enroll themselves 
as students of their local Schools of Design. 
Though deprecating as we do the mistaken 
course in their direction, which has marred the 
higher purposes for which they were instituted, 
stil we hesitate not to declare, that as drawing 
schools upon a sound basis, and upon terms so 
moderate as to be accessible to the working 
classes generally, they must be the means of 
great and substantial advantage to those who 
wisely profit by their help, and through them 
and their labours, will exercise a salutary influ- 
ence upon the community at large." 

The objects forming the working materials of 
the schools are generally chosen with consider- 
able judgment, and present exemplifications of 
the perfection of ancient and modern styles, the 
repeated examination of which must force upon 
the dullest comprehension, an innate admission 
of their beauty, and an irresistible desire to 
know in what that beauty consists, and the 
means by which its essence has been embodied. 
The educational influence which works of art 
exercise upon the youthful imagination, for good 
or evil, according to their quality, is scarcely 
admitted to the full extent in which it operates. 

Benjamin West, when President of the Royal 
Academy, imperatively urged the advantages 
which would result, if drawing becam e a part of 
general education, communicating as it would, to 
all connected with the mechanic arts, a superior 
skill and taste, and through them influencing the 
general improvement of the people. He writes, 
“The influence of taste thus early engrafted, and 
extending itself to all classes of manufacture, will 
meet the higher and more wealthy orders, whose 
accomplished minds will feel and relish the 





* Since writing the above we are gratified to learn that 
the system of “exceptional classes for adults,” upon the 
principle advocated in the first part of this article, is 
about to be adopted at some of the provincial schools. We 
have no doubt of the vast benefits that will result from 
it to the élite of the Art-workmen, particularly desirable 
at the present time, when the purposed Exposition of 1851 
will call into active operation the highest available talent 
that can be obtained. We shall allude to this more parti- 
cularly on a future occasion. 
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increase of elegance diffused over their domestic 
retirements. For never have, and never will, 
the arts take root in any country, till the people 
of that country nenaiie feel and understand 
the constitutional excellence and refinement of 
domestic comforts which they spread around 
them.” Again he writes—“I know no people 
since the Greeks, who have indicated a higher 
romise to equal them, than the British nation. 

t this can only take place when the whole 
mass of the people shall be awake to the useful- 
ness of the arts and the splendour they confer ; 
and that every province would then afford the 
means of cherishing them, by exhibition and 
patronage, with the same pride the Greeks filled 
their temples, or the Italians their churches, 
with works whose fame is now fixed for ever.” 

This was the conviction of a time-honoured 
experience in one, whose judgment demands 
consideration and deference. 

The perfection of Greek Art was not more 
directly the consequence of a higher order of 
intuitive intellectual qualification, than it was 
relatively the result of the continuous influence 
of the generally elevated standard of Art-labour 
(from that employed upon the ordinary vessels 
of domestic utility to the exalted representations 
of the heroes of mythic tradition), by which they 
were constantly surrounded. It was an era of 
Art-feeling and Art-worship. The daily and 
hourly recurrence to objects of beauty and pro- 
portion, however Aas the material formin 
their composition, must inevitably have exercise 
upon their judgment an expansive and corrective 
power. The silent, gradual, and permanent, 
though almost unconscious teaching, which the 
youthful mind derives from such early associa- 
tions, is as incalculably valuable as it is indelibly 
lasting. 

So in our own time the frequent observation 
of, and association with, the monstrosities which 
form the bulk of our Art-manufactures, in the 
same ratio exercise their unhealthy and baneful 
influence upon the vitality and growth of na- 
tional taste. In youth the sight becomes accus- 
tomed to them, before the judgment is sufficiently 
ripened to question their propriety, or the 
standard of criticism consequent upon compara- 
tive investigation, is raised in the mind, to 
arraign their enormities. Even in maturer years, 
the object which at first sight disgusted us by 
its offensive absurdity, will, upon a + ae con- 
tact, to some extent modify its repulsive effect, 
and thus tend to weaken the barrier which 
taste raises against the incursions of barbaric 
usurpation, witnessing to the truth of the old 
maxim, that “evil communications corrupt good 
manners.” 

It is an oft-used assertion, and one which 
cannot be too frequently repeated and enforced, 
that beauty is as cheap, and often cheaper, than 
deformity. This truth is disputed only by those 
who cannot distinguish between the two, The 
trouble that is often taken, and the perverted 
ingenuity that is brought into action to produce 
some monstrous effort of novelty—some galvanic 
8 of abortive whim—is vexatiously remark- 
able. One tithe of the effort, a fraction of the 
labour judiciously applied, would have realised 
a happy issue, but the conquest would have been 
easy, and therefore beneath the aim of these 
champions of seif-created difficulties. We may 
admit the “difficulty” of the task imposed, but 
the admission is followed by the same regret 
expressed by Dr. Johnson under similar cir- 
cumstances, that it had not been “ impossible.” 
Generally these productions bear no more 
affinity to true proportion and elegance than the 
contortions of the mountebank do to the 

and ease of the Apollo, and yet the poses of the 
juggler are effected but with long and painful 
exertions. : a : 
If “a thing of beauty is a joy for ever,” and it 
is heresy against Art-religion to doubt its truth, 
what griefs has manufactured ugliness caused 
for the endurance of suffering humanity. 

Though it is impossible at once to stem the 
influx of that flood of vitiated taste, engendered 
by a corrupt pandering to the cravings of a 
cheap and greedy vanity, still it is practicable to 
breast the violence of the tide, and to divert its 
course into clearer channels, through whose 
passage it must necessarily be purged and 
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purified. It has been too often proved that a 

superior production has resulted in an incivased 

demand to render that position problematical ; 

and those only are deaf to the teaching of this 

lesson, who are also blind to the appreciation of 
ive merit it enforces. 

It will admit of question whether the worst 
design, which by a large and successful sale has 
furnished the anti-taste party with data whereon 
to expound aud propagate the errors of their 
creed, may not within itself have possessed some 
latent principle of good, the fortunate accident 
of its birth, either in felicity of colour or effec- 
tive contrast, whose appeal has won the general 
sympathy ; not in consequence of the absurdity 
and out vagaries in which it has been 
shrouded, but in spite of them ; and which prin- 
ciple, if worked out with more adventitious and 
becoming aids, would have insured a still in- 
creased, and at the same time, a creditable 
success. 

The very fact that such productions in such a 
state have had a chance of success, by being 
submitted to public notice, is a reflection upon 
the manufacturer from whom they have ema- 
nated, and the lament that often accompanies 
the declaration that such perpetrations suit the 
public taste, is but sheer cant. The public 
pocket is too often the sole source of anxiety ; 
and the means of access to it are not too scrupu- 
lously scanned. The object of art has been 
altogether lost sight of in the pursuit of gain ; 
the desire of profit alone, without even the wish 
for its realisation from creditable sources, has 
retarded the progress of manufacturing skill 
most seriously. In many branches of manufac- 
ture the designs are selected, and large stocks 
worked off, before the poor, abused public, have 
anything to do with the matter, and being made, 
it is unnecessary to state that, bad or good, no 
efforts will be wanting to force a sale ; and it is 
lamentable to observe in how many instances 
the recommendation of a seller is allowed to 
outweigh the promptings of a better judgment 
in the purchaser. Still it is gratifying to know, 
that to a very considerable extent, and in a 
degree which daily experience confirms as in- 
creasing, the manufacturer is being taught by 
the public—the consumer is in advance of the 

ucer. Now let us just review the ordeal 
through which manufactured designs pass prior 
to meeting the public eye; the filtration to 
whieh they are subject, which unfortunately, in 
the te, works in a reversed process, by 
which all the better particles are washed away, 
and the grosser alone remain. 

Ferst, the manufacturer himself; next, the 
buyer for wholesale houses ; then the retailer. 

e have sufficiently alluded to the first 
influence, and it would be but iteration to enlarge 
upon it further. 

The next agent, acting more immediately on 
printed fabrics, is the wholesale “buyer.” Asa 
very just description of this class, and particu- 
larly worthy of notation, we extract from a con- 
temporary the notice of a correspondent as con- 
firmatory of our own opinions. 


Unepvcarep “ Boyvens.”—There is an evil in our trade 
(Manchester and Glasgow prints) which it is most desirable 
should be remedied as soon as possible, Our goods, in the 
first instance, are selected for purchase by young men of 
wholesale firms, who are called the “buyers.” They are, 
therefore, practically the frst, and are very important 
judges. I am sorry to say they are generally quite un- 
educated and unfit for the task. I doubt if many of them 
can even draw, far less use a colour-brush. Asfor a 
knowledge of the principles of taste or design, they would 
jeer at the very mention of them. Their chief standard 
for selection is the resemblance of a pattern to what is at 
the time in vogue. Novelty is the main inducement to 
them to buy. Excellence in design is not heeded by 
them at all, for they are quite insensible to it. If so be a 
good pattern is chosen it sells well, it has no chance 
of Weing bought again. The buyer puts it aside for some 
greater novelty. So little judgment have these young 
gentlemen that, however the pattern and successful 
its sale, in far too many instances the majority of them 
will not select it again, but they run to other rns not 
nearly so good, because they are merely . You will 
thus see that the state of the education of these young 
men is a most important item in the progress of design ; 
and it would be a great service if their employers would 
insist that they should produce not only certificates of 
having attended at some School of Design, but also show 
speci at least, of an ability to draw and perceive 
accurate ms. A class for instruction of these 

buyers” would be of great value towards improving 
design. Zz. 


Cheapoide. 





This is evidently from the pen of one in the 
“ secrets of the prison house,” and “ Cheapside ” 
experience upon this branch of the subject is 
invaluably conclusive. 

Too great publicity cannot be given to this 
position of athire ; consumers should know the 
counteracting influences at work to prevent the 
good design (certified as always being looked for) 
from ever coming into sight. The evils of this 
system are so self-evident that it would but 
weaken their force to enter into further details 
of its baneful working. 

This trial endured, next comes the retailer's 
turn, and here, alas! few and far between are 
the chances for gratulation which the transition 
offers. His primary object in the selection of 
his a is to choose those which, in reference 
to the amount of show, he can purchase at the 
cheapest rate and sell at the dearest. The 
superior class of manufacturers— those who 
really desire to amend the present standard of 
Art-labour—are, to a very material extent, most 
seriously hindered by the operations of their 
inferiors, who, themselves the disciples of a per- 
verted taste, seek but gaudy blazon and display, 
offered at ) oe which tempt the retailer, by 
the hope of realising from them larger profits 
than a better class of article bought at a fair 
remunerative value could probably admit, and 
thus fatally cripple all improving efforts. There 
is an unhealthy cheapness mutually alike de- 
structive of the interests of the employer and 
employed, producing risk of capital to the one, 
with ill-requited toil, want, and privation, to the 
other. 

He who by superior ability and knowledge 
can produce an article ministering either to our 
luxuries or our necessities, at a reduced rate with- 
out sacrifice or injury to the interests of those 
engaged in its processes, is a general benefactor, 
as he thus extends the available resources of 
social enjoyment, and increases the attendant 
comforts of civilisation. Not so he who seeks 
to force an extended trade, at prices which 
neither allow the admission of creditable work, 
nor admit the payment to those employed in its 
execution of the just and fair remuneration for 
their labour. The love of show, which the cheap- 
ness (so deemed) of a certain class of productions 
tends to generate and supply, threatens in its 
— the best interests of trade. It is a leading 
characteristic of the times—and a most repulsive 
and degrading feature. Successively have passed 
the Golden age—the age of Bronze—but lately 
the Iron age: are we not fast verging on “The 
Age of Tinsel?” The desire to possess a seeming 
“bargain” often blinds the purchaser to the 
means, alike morally and physically destructive, 
that have been used to produce it, but which, if 
laid bare, would in every rightly balanced mind 
cause the bait to be indignantly and honestly 
repelled. Infected by this commercial “ plague 
spot” the retailer makes his selection from the 
executed designs, and so affected, can it be pre- 
sumed the best would be selected, even if t ey 
were appreciated? But the very qualities requi- 
site in the formation of a“ good design ” (harmo- 
nious colour’ and subordinate arrangement) are 
prohibitory of the “ startling effects” which too 
often enlist his sympathy. 

Honourable exceptions there are to this class, 
many whose names are eminently connected 
with the furtherance of all progressive efforts 
in Art-manufactures, but still the far greater pro- 
ortion are amenable to these strictures, and we 

t serve the interests of the former by exposing 
the degrading competition to which they are 
subject, and by which they suffer. 

What manufacturer of any eminence would 
be content to have his resources estimated by 
the quality of his productions, selected to form 
the ordinary stock of an average retail establish- 
ment. We believe not one. The influence that 
the retailer exercises upon the general character 
of artistic products, is of vast import to their 

uality and success. Vain were it to e 
that manufacturers will persist in the production 
of a higher class of Art, if the medium through 
which it has to be submitted to the consumer is 
adverse to, or ignorant of, its merits; thus 
crushing all reasonable hope of public appre- 
ciation and remunerative demand. 

Serious has been the issue from this cause, 





to many a spirited and regenerative effort, and 
the most enterprising and intelligent of our 
a ay oa srs will evidence to this truth. 
too many cases the is led b 

the dictum of the ukbner atte pals. 
ery of “the fashion,” is too often allowed to 
deafen the ear to the whispers of offended taste. 
In the majority of cases this professedly disinte- 
rested anxiety in the choice of the pattern is 
really but a cloak under which he seeks to 
relieve himself from a heavy stock which his 
want of taste in selection has made unsaleable. 
Should question be made as to the quality of 
the proffered articles, with reiterated assurances 
the dubious buyer is informed that the stock 
comprises the very best and newest productions 
of the most eminent firms. 

Happily the public has now better means of 
forming its own judgment on this matter; the 
healthy influence of the various Exhibitions of 
Art-manufactures, both in Londonand the provin- 
cial towns, to which the manufacturers them- 
selves send their contributions, has tended to 
open direct communication between them and the 
public, and has been the means, in many instances 
which have occurred to our own knowledge, of 
compelling reluctant shopkeepers to order works 
of a superior description (which they had pre- 
viously declined), finding there is an appreciation 
of and demand for them, and fearing the con- 
sequent loss of trade by not having a supply. 

The stimulus also'which the judicious arrange- 
ment and exposition of the better class of works 
of manufactured Art, both English and Conti- 
nental, which for some time attracted so much 
attention to the office of the Art-Journal, when 
located in the Strand, must not be overlooked. 
The public there saw a class of Art-labour 
superior to what had been offered to notice 
before, and immediate inquiry and subsequent 
demand was the result; manufacturers them- 
selves confessed in many instances that the 
productions there exhibited, in their own branch 
of Art, were beyond their previous knowledge 
of its capabilities. A considerable impetus was 
also given to the artistic economy of shop deco- 
ration; the taste evidenced in the disposition 
of the specimens was a hint not thrown away, as 
the windows of some of our first-class retail 
establishments now bear satisfactory witness. 

But the crowning test of the relative status of 
English Industrial Art is about to be applied: 
the proposed Exposition of the Art products of 
all nations, in 1851, immediately projected by 
His Royal Highness Prince Albert, for whose 
stimulative, honourable, and zealous exertions 


‘in their welfare, English manufacturers, and 


through them the English nation, should and 
do feel proudly grateful, is looked forward to 
with the deepest interest. The direction of the 
necessary details of action involve a most delicate 
and arduous duty, and imperative is the require- 
ment that no cause for doubt arise as to the 
honest and truthful discharge of its functions. 
On every side the public enthusiasm is un- 
bounded, and the project received with hearty 
welcome, pregnant with sanguine hope. The 
avowal of confidence in the issue as regards 
England's supremacy, so general at the various 
meetings held in reference to this subject, is 
however, upon reflection, not unfraught with the 
fear of disappointment that threatens, from the 
evident oblivion under which the minds of the 
mass labour as to the positive requirements 
that success demands. If this foretaste of 
triumph be based upon present or past executive 
capabilities, there is much cause to apply the 
old adage “’twixt the cup and the lip:” if, more 
reasonably, it ground itself upon express efforts 
of immediate exertion and progressive advance, 
then it may herald the advent of a brighter day 
in the annals of the useful arts. It is worse 
than useless to be satisfied with attending meet- 
ings in favour of the plan, speaking its approval, 
“ cheering for a clear stage and no favour ;” and 
then returning back to tread again the old path, 
and dull plodding pace of benighted mediocrity. 
Efforts to be effective must be immediate, for 
there is but little time for action ; 1851, to those 
who live to see it, will soon arrive, and where 
those called to act in the scene have yet to learn 
their parts, the intervening year will soon have 
told its tale. Let manufacturers remember the 
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contest is “ wniversal,” so will be the fame, an 
enviable distinction, worthy all labour, and only 
to be won after a severe and arduous 
‘ — the difficulty be duly caiastel’ts ie 
opeless to expect an effective preparation to 
mat S allie: and what might if wisely 
turned to account, become a source of national 
pride, may end in national defeat and humilia- 
tion. Already the Continental manufacturers in 
the higher branches of Art are prepared to swamp 
us entirely, were the Exhibition next year instead 
of that succeeding it; we have but one year's 
breathing time, we were about to add, but it is 
not so, we have but one year's wear and tear of 
mind and body before us, by which to make 
some atonement for the apathetic lethargy in 
which time past has been dosed away. 

The time had need be carefully husbanded, 
every hour duly estimated, no exertion checked 
by niggardly denial of the n means for 
its efficient action, to give us even 
a chance ; for we must not estimate the task as 
one of conquest only over the laurels already 

ined ; the same time we have for preparation 
is also at the disposal of those already far 
advanced beyond us. The ground must be at 
en anaes se the seed sown to realise a 
go crop in year of hope and expectancy. 
Let the spirit, animating the future compeiiien 
upon the platform, return with them and direct 
the operations of the factory ; let it breathe the 
influence of emulative enco t upon the 
exertions of their artizans, and fot the necessary 
means, demanded by the emergency to supply 
the requisite ammunition for carrying on to a 
successful issue this utilitarian war, be liberally 
and promptly rendered. Those who are now 
loudest in their peans of coming victory have 
never ventured in the field of action, and know 
not its dangers and its risks. 

If English manufacturers with the disadvan- 
tages under which they have laboured, through 
want of that encouragement from the state, 
which has been so effectual and prominent a 
help to the exertions of their Continental rivals, 
can in the forthcoming trial maintain a proud 
and honourable position, the credit due to them 
will be enhanced by that fact ; but successful or 
not in the awarded distinctions, the competition 
must result in their eventual benefit, from the 
after impetus given by twelve months’ efforts to 
improve. For the present we dismiss this part 
of the subject thus briefly, but it will have 
frequent and serious consideration in the pages 
of the Art.Journal, in which its advocacy was 
Jirst promulgated, and has been since untiringly 
enforced. ' 

In conclusion we would remark, that the pre- 
sent is an opportunity for the Schools of Design 
to test their utility, and come to the rescue ; 
they may be of valuable assistance in the coming 
campaign, and manufacturers should at once 
cordially and reliantly seek that aid and impress 
it into their service, for with all their acknow- 
ledged deficiencies of practical bearing, all their 
disappointment of the high expectancy to which 
their foundation gave birth, they are and will be 
the surest source from which England may 
expect a generally improved and extended class 
of Art-workmen. 

B. 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON CHILDREN’S 
BOOKS. 


A PEEP AT THE JUVENILE LITERATURE OF 
1849. 


BY MRS. 8. C. HALL 





THE more we turn over volume after volume 
of children’s books, the more we feel assured 
that the present century has produced only one 
writer of juvenile fiction capable of conveying 
amusement and instruction in a form so attrac- 
tive, so full of interest, so thoroughly and 
entirely useful, that whenever we feel it right to 
give books To a CHILD, the first we must give 
are those which Maria Edgeworth has written. 
They were the first given to ourselves ; the 
first, most probably, presented to all who, during 
the last five-and-twenty years, have been doing 





chance of 





their best—aided by increased and increasing 
knowledge, illumined by the new lights that 
are perpetually dancing, even to dazzling, around 
us—to aid and assist the young—to train as well 
as teach “ ideas how to shoot ;” and yet no writer 
for children has achieved the strength and 
ae of this great teacher. The Early Lessons 
of Maria Edgeworth are as cherished, as useful 
aids in education to the parents of the present 
race of children, as they were to the ts 
of those who find nothing to supersede whl 
that is to say,—as far as they go. 

We hope not to be misunderstood. We do 
not say there are not many admirable books writ- 
ten and published for raz roune, books of the 
same class as, although inferior to, Mrs. Hofland’s 
valuable story of “The Son of a Genius,” which 
achieved not only a European, but a universal 
popularity. We remember being charmed by 
several of Harriet Martineau’s tales ; we felt their 
truth and beauty, and thought them well adapted 
to convey information to, and create an interest 
in, young minds,—leading them to consider the 
union of cause and effect. These were not in- 
tended as children’s books ; but we constantly see 
books as much beyond the comprehension of 
mere children, as those we have named, placed 
in their hands by vain parents or injudicious 
teachers, who seem to consider the juvenile 
school-room a forcing-house, rather than the gar- 
den of natural and wholesome study. 

It is far more difficult to write for the children 
of the present day than it was to write for those 
of the past. They are, of course, the same race 
of beings, but differently “got up ;” they are 
knowledge-crammed ; there is no care beyond 
what was called into action in our young days 
to regulate the temper or cultivate the affec- 
tions ; an undue preponderance is given to intel- 
lect—hard, dry, intellect ; no hymns are written 
that improve upon Doctor Watts’s; not half 
the necessary investigation as to the moral 
training of the nursery governess, although 
she is tortured by intellectual queries; young 
masters and misses in general are rather mini- 
ature men and women than genuine “ chil- 
dren ;” they talk of things which it is im- 
possible they can understand ; they are parrot- 
taught ; they are pallid from mingled study and 
injudicious treatment ; they are alternately over- 
worked, pampered, and exhibited. Since litera- 
ture has become the fashion, and people of rank 
make a plaything of the pen,—toying with the 
flame of snap-dragon, and fancying they are 
playing with heaven's own lightning,—since 
such pastimes have been “the mode,” chil- 
dren, or little more than children, write 
rhymes and tales; and foolish parents show or 
repeat them, or make the little ones do so; and 
they are admired for their “intellect,” and 
pressed into an unhealthy condition of ry 
and excitement; the blooms are forced long 
before the feeble stalks have strength to pro- 
duce or to support them; the simple natural 
book suited to their age would not be suited 
to their taste—a taste as artificial and unna- 
tural as the half melo-dramatic religious tales 
which it became the fashion, some few years 
ago, to set up as superior to Miss Edgeworth’'s 
“Moral Tales,” but which are now only remem- 
bered as proofs of the evil of attempting to treat 
sacred subjects with a familiarity that never did, 
and never can, beget serious, much less 
thoughts. 

We would not for a moment assume that 
religious books are not to be placed in children’s 
hands ; but we would have them chiefly confined 
to Bree Reapias, so that the child may early 
cultivate the habit of looking only to the blessed 
source of Christian life and light, for religious 
instruction, for comfort, for inspiration,—so that 
the word of Holy Writ may be associated 
from youth upwards, with every idea of wor- 
ship. It has ine been our view of this most 
important part of education, that a portion of 
every day should be devoted to religious reading, 
study,and prayer. This period should be reverently 
thought of, and a portion of time be ae — 
apart for the purpose; a wise, tender, an 
judicious Pome Ds should bring the little child's 
words and actions to trial at such seasons, avoid- 
ing particularly the evil habit of always arraying 
its misdeeds, and overlooking those little triumphs 





of temper and forbearance, those exercises of love 
and charity, with which the child should be 
taught that God is well pleased, and brought 
to lay before Him, as an offering of obedience 
and of love. The time thus spent at the com- 
mencement of the day will shed a halo over 
its duration, and add a fresh enjoyment to 
the moral and intellectual instruction which 
such books as Maria Edgeworth’s cannot 
fail to impart; but let us, while we aro 
thankful that these models of juvenile story 
literature for children, are always with us, 
and while we regret that none of her fol- 
lowers have attained such excellence in that 
— line, be thankful that amid the in- 
ux of children’s books there are many which 
either entirely, or in a degree, are well cal- 
culated to add to the wisdom and cultivate the 
affections of the little people who crowd around 
us,—particularly at this home-loving and happy 
Christmas time,—for proofs of interest and affeo- 
tionate kindness towards them. 
_ Some few years ago it was not only religion 
in starch and buckram, long-winded and fatiguing 
stories of prodigy children, a biography of an 
early saint, who, according to one writer, “did 
not know the Lord until her seventh year,”— 
and another, who was “converted in her sixth,” 
— it was not only this order of books that occa- 
sioned a paralysis of juvenile spirit and innocent 
joy in our nurseries, but the shelves of the 
domestic book-case were weighed down by 
scientific books, deep enough to perplex the 
mighty ones of Queen's College. Imagination was 
slacell beneath an extinguisher ; every toy was a 
science ; and, as to tales of Fay or Fairy—none 
such were permitted to show the hem of their 
gossamer garments within the limits of a play- 
ground. “Cinderella” was considered almost 
immoral; “ Robinson Crusoe” was banished to 
an island more solitary than that from which he 
escaped; the “Arabian Nights” were sneered 
into oblivion; and if even the “Ugly Duck” 
had been offered to a publisher in those days, 
it would have been declined as “dangerous” to 
the masters and misses of Old England. 

We have, in a great degree, escaped from these 
melancholy restrictions. Innocent fictions, (and 
some, both foreign and domestic fictions, that 
certainly are not innocent), have been supplied 
to lessen the mental labour which mistaken zeal 
for improvement imposed on the very young, 
while some exceedingly able and right-minded 
people still work very hard to “ground” youth, 
until they destroy its elasticity and render it 
prematurely old, without the jsoundness which 
is only born of experience; and others again 

rsist in rendering “helps,” mindless encum- 

rances to memory. There are, however, Heaven 
bless them for it! many who are desirous of 
stimulating a torpid imagination, and prevent- 
ing the affections from lying fallow; thus we 
have Poems and Tales by Mary Howitt, which 
are never-failing sources of pleasure during 
the long winter evenings, when the fire burns 
brightly, and children entreat for a new poem 
or a new story. The Messrs. Chambers’, of 
Edinburgh, who were the first to combine 
good and cheap literature, and whose pros- 
perity has stimulated, not enervated, their ex- 
ertions, give us, from time to time, “ Tales for 
the Young,” in a reasonable and beautiful 
form, which, though short of our standar: 1 of 
excellence,—a standard raised by Maria Edge- 
worth, and which floats as a monument over 
her grave,—usually convey lessons of truth 
and usefulness. iss Edgeworth entertained 
so high an opinion of the influence and cha- 
racter of these gentlemen, that, notwithstand- 
ing the entreaties of the London publishers, 
who were eager to secure anything from her 
pen, she gave them “ Orlandino,” written when 
she had numbered nearly eighty years; and 
though the book would not sustain comparison 
with her earlier works—as an evidence of the 
invention and vigour of her mind at that age, 
and as a proof of oy undying affection and 
tenderness towards the young—it is as precious 
to our feelings as her more valuable publications 
are to our judgment. ‘ 

The great difficulties to surmount in juve- 
nile literary composition are those of writin 
either above the comprehension of children—an 
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thus injuring their minds by 
becoming inexplicable to them al r 
descending to their feebleness and giving them 
ae ee exercise nor my stimu- 
lants. No parent or teacher is justified in putti 
a book into a child’s hands without a amor 
perusal of its contents, and due reflection as to 
the capability and character of the little creature 
for whom the gift is intended. The thoughtful 
and reflective child will require its imagination 
to be frequently awakened, and its sympathies 
called forth; while every effort must be made 
to wile the careless and the gay to thought and 
reflection. Much of the most important ce 
of character depends upon juvenile training ; but 
this is rather in the hands of the teacher than 
the publisher; the latter may do his best, but 
the teacher must make the selection ; and be 
especially careful to choose according to the 
natural disposition of the child, iving imagina- 
tive and playful works to the dull an gloomy, 
matter-of-fact books to the less thoughtful and 
over-fanciful; and so apportioning tasks that 
they may be always a t as well as a pleasure. 
ity is not om, repetition is not 
knowledge ; every thing forced out of its natural 
growth is, more or less, unhtalthy and dis- 
agreeable ; boys do not get on faster at Harrow, 
or Eton, or y, than they used, or make a 
better as young men at the Universities 
than in the olden time. Girls, despite the fixed 
od for “coming out” rush earljer into woman- 
ood, talk unblushingly of love and marriage, 
waltz and polk with genuine foreign familiarity ; 
and a few of the “ gifted ones” perform manual 
exercises on the pianoforte without the alloy of 
tune or taste, mi ing noise for execution, and 
the shrug of a bare shoulder for expression. 
Such at least are the evidences of early training 
which are met under different modifications 
according to the different phases of society in 
which you mingle. The higher you go the less 
display of this kind you encounter. The young 
aristocrat knows her position too well to attempt 
competition, or to care for the “ success” which 
is her inheritance. It is certain that the graces 
of society do not distinguish the “ Young 
England” race ; and it is a question worth con- 
pr oes - how we — improve the still younger 
who are ey a ing up around us. 
The tone and character of society is changed, 
but certainly neither the matter nor the manner 
of our literature is improved. Our juvenile 
literature in particular at present no dis- 
tinctive feature; unless indeed we give it the 
negative sort of praise of being more unaffected 
than it was some ten or fifteen years ago, when, as 
we have said, a mistaken zeal preached a crusade 
against the natural and innocent fictions which 
re-create the mind ; but our present literature is 
not self-sustained. Mrs. Austin’s exquisite transla- 
tion of“ The Story without an End,” sent hosts 
of translators to work; and with some few 
exceptions they have deluged our libraries 
with translations, or imitations, of books, our 
youth could well dispense with. But we must 
acknowledge one great improvement ; stimulated 
by our foreign relations, the taste of our chil- 
dren is no 4 vitiated or debased by the vile 
caricatures—the monstrous daubs which were 
the “pictures” of our childhood. It is almost 
impossible to exceed the excellence of the em- 
bellishments of the volumes which are sent 
forth ata price most wonderful, when we con- 
sider the time and learning necessary to such 
perfectness; and the child’s knowledge of art, 
and love of the beautiful, cannot but be fostered 
by such examples. 

There is certainly no lack of juvenile books ; 
many of our readers will remember the delight 
felt in their young days by the arrival of a ] 
from “ Harris, of St. Paul's Churchyard.” He has 
been succeeded by Messrs. Grant & Grirrira 
who have not only produced many fresh helps 
to know , and several well selected tales, 
but republished, in more attractive and modern 
forms, some of the favourites of our own earl 
days ; foremost amongst these is Mrs. Hofland’s 
S nm of a Genius ;” (a tale that has enjoyed 
celebrity for nearly half a century,) and almost 
all this excellent and pure-minded woman's 
other juvenile works ; though few of them are 
suited for the very young. Mrs. Loudon’s 





“Facts from the World of Nature” is a fit 
Christmas gift to any child, who has num- 
bered a dozen years, and the young cannot 
be too soon interested in the great facts of 
nature, or too early taught the reverence due 
to the mysteries they cannot comprehend: 
another volume calculated to give the young, or, 
indeed, the old, reader, a good deal of information, 
is Mrs. R. Lee’s “ African Wanderers ;” the cha- 
racter of the fiction is somewhat stiff and formal, 
but Mrs. Lee's residence in Africa, when she 
was Mrs. Edward Bowditch, gave her the expe- 
rience of personal observation, which she has 
turned to excellent account, and as this is the 
second edition, it is evident that the public 
value her enterprise and industry as they deserve. 
“The Modern British Plutarch” is a right 
good gift for a “grown up boy,” or girl, for 
both should be taught to reverence those who, 
though known to ws, are already history 
to young England. This was one of the in- 
dustrial efforts of a late most valued con- 
tributor to this Journal, Dr. Cooke Taylor, 
and is a proof of the versatility of his talent 
and exceeding industry. His habit of eluci- 
dating and simplifying whatever he touched 
upon would have rendered him a most valuable 
writer for youth; if he had devoted his time to 
such a purpose his works would have been of 
the greatest value to the rising generation. In 
strong relief to these, and many other utilities 
proceeding with becoming gravity and impor- 
tance from “the corner of St. Paul’s Church- 
yard,” stands “Tales from Denmark,” by the 
madcap, Hans Christian Andersen, ted, 
con amore, by Charles Boner, and illustrated by 
Count Pocci; these tales, however unequal in 
literary merit, as, indeed, all Hans Ander- 
sen’s are, nevertheless become, one and all, 
the delight of the young and the refreshment of 
the old. “The Dream of Little Tuck” is 
another story from the same rambling, graphic, 
and self-satisfied pen, with enough of imagination 
for half a score tales crowded into one. Hans 
Christian Andersen is one of the Northern lights 
—coming we know not whence—going we know 
not where—yet leaving behind a mysterious and 
brilliant memory. “ How to be Happy, or Fairy 
Gifts,” is a pleasant rechauffé from “ Le Cabinet 
des Fées,” which would be an awakening present 
to imaginative children if they did not weary 
of so much fiction. There are some excellent 
moral allegories in the volume, and the embel- 
lishments consist of eight steel engravings, which 
we have seen, we think, before; but to a child, 
old things become new. “Scenes in Foreign 
Lands” is a pleasant school-book, and indeed 
a pleasant book out of school, containing facts, 
ut without ornament or fictitious interest. Such 
ks are always of value in a school library, 
and this has enjoyed a long popularity. The 
illustrations, though abundant, are not well ex- 
ecuted, though, in general, they are helps to the 
information conveyed by the letter-press. 

Other juvenile books are upon our table from 
the bureau of AnrHuR Hatt, Virtvz, & Co. “Pip- 
pie’s Warning, or mind your Temper,” by Mrs. 
Crowe, is a very different sort of book from the 
“ Night-side of Nature,” or “Susan Hopley.” It 
is a right pleasant dog-tale of a Dog-star, whose 
waywardness and wanderings are told with a 
purpose,—and a good purpose itis. We read it 
steadily through and were sorry when it was 
finished. “Cola Monti” is from the delicate and 
eloquent pen of the author of “ How to Win 
Love” and so is “ Michael the Miner,” less suited 
for mere childhood than either of the last named 
books. There is a winning tenderness in the 
style and phraseology of these tales which would 
divest more actually severe lessons of their bitter- 
ness—the sting of the bee can be cured by 
its own honey. “Stratagems,” by Mrs. Newton 
Crosland, is too full of “stratagems” to deserve 
a place in a juvenile library. It grieves us to 
write thus of an pues Ue is in general so 
correct in her judgment, and so zealous in doin 
right ; but we are convinced that virtue shoul 
be excited by virtue, and that the longer vice is 
kept from the eyes and ears of childhood the 
better. These are truths which Miss Edgeworth 
took great pains to impress on our own mind, 
when its opinion was by no means fixed upon 
the best course to pursue, as to whether or not 





evil should be put before a child as an incentive 
to good,—to « Eee inn ” is a command of 
holy writ,—the difficulty being how to do so; 
but the longer it can be preserved the better, 
and the more hope there is of its taking root 
and ing a virtuous fruitage. The story is 
well conceived, and written with much spirit. 
Whatever Mrs. Crosland writes she writes care- 
fully and with good intent, though in this instance 
her judgment is at fault. Books bearing such 
titles as “ Stratagems,” and “The Excitement,” 
carry condemnation on their title-pages,—no 
matter what moral is tagged to the word. 
“ Stratagems,” either active or passive, are the 
rock a-head of many a gentle-hearted but timid 
child, and the farther away the knowledge of 
such tangled webs is kept the better. The books 
issued by this house are very nicely “got up,” 
well and firmly bound, and clearly printed, mat- 
ters very essential when we remember the class 
of readers for whom the volumes we have 
noticed are intended. 

Another city firm was long famous for good 
children’s pretty books, and “ ey & Darton” 
were familiar to the mothers of England ; they 
are now succeeded by Yorke, Ciarke, & Co., and 
the old firm of Gracechurch Street has not dete- 
riorated in their hands. The books sent us 
from this house are not only unexceptionable, 
but selected and produced with care and good 
taste: a little series of four volumes, entitled 
“Miracles of Nature and Marvels of Art,” are in 
themselves a perfect school-room treasure; the 
illustrations and letterpress, working well toge- 
ther. The object the compiler had in view 
in the presentation of truth, whether phy- 
sical or moral, in an attractive form, is fully 
attained, and we anticipate for these beautiful 
little volumes an enduring popularity. Of two 
other: little books, “Rural Scenes,” and “ City 
Scenes,” we need say nothing : their having reached 
an eighth edition is, perhaps, sufficient proof 
of their popularity, and in this instance it is 
eminently deserved. “The Boy and the Birds,” 
by Emily Taylor, with illustrations by Thomas 
Landseer, is also sufficiently known, and cannot 
be too popular ; it is a most charming and most 
valuable book. Priscilla Wakefield's “Family Tour 
through the United Kingdom ” has reached its fif- 
teenth edition. This amiable woman in her time 
enjoyed a large and most deserved share of 

pularity ; she was accurate and industrious ; 
But this volume needs re-writing; the face of 
the country is changed ; knowledge is advanced, 
and what the young only glanced at in her time 
they now enquire about, and desire to be 
informed upon; consequently the information, 
though pleasingly given, is meagre in comparison 
to what is looked for in the present day. 

There is no work that we know containing a 
more judicious mingling of both pleasure and 
instruction, than the old favourite “ Evenings at 
Home,” by Dr. Aikin and Mrs. Barbauld ; a new 
edition published by Messrs. Lonoman, has 
been decorated by the graphic pencil of Mr. 
Harvey, and re-arranged by Miss Aikin and her 
brother; this book is a genuine evergreen, full 
to overflowing with whatever is beautiful and 
instructive ; it has gone through sixteen editions, 
and will most likely find its way through as 
many more ; “the Evenings” are such as should 
be spent in every English home. 

&X ut Cracker and Sugar Dolly,” a publication 
of Mr. CunDatu’s, is a very Christmas-sounding 
title, and many of the fairy tales contained in 
the pretty square book, embellished as it is by 
woodcuts after the designs of Lewis Richter, are 
pleasant for our little friends, and may create a 
merry laugh at the Christmas fire; but there is 
one tale in it to which we take great exception ; 
it is called the Christ Child, and is conceived in 
the very extravagance of German taste. It is 
right and fitting to pray that our wants be 
relieved, and it is right also to share our last 
crust with those who need, but it is derogatory 
to our faith, in 4 toy-tale, to introduce the 


twelve Apostles carrying corn and apples, and 
Our Saviour lighting a stove with the wood of 
his own cross! Translators should not only per- 
form their duties faithfully, but they 5 ould 
take care that they “do” nothing into English 
that is offensive—and rightly so—to our religious 
feelings. 
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While we praise these volumes we cannot 
avoid wondering that “The Juvenile Annual ” 
which, of old, Mr. Fisher used to serd forth 
at this season with some claims to fitness, if 
not. to excellence, should, despite its gor- 
geous pink and gold, and its very pretty 
engravings, be so utterly incomprehensible in 
its letterpress; we mean, of course, incompre- 
hensible to the class for whom it is designed ; 
the writer, taking for granted that every child 
who reads knows quite as much as she does 
herself about everything ; writing, for instance, 
in a virtuosi style about the Cathedral at 
Antwerp, and thrusting children into love tales 
long before they enter their teens, 

e have limited this brief and rapid glance 
to the well dressed “genteel” books, intended 
for well bred little masters and misses. Had 
we undertaken to notice the training of the 
infant schools, and the national school books 
employed in the great educational movement 
which is heaving upwards the mighty masses of 
the population, we should have had a very 
different report to give; as it is, we have ex- 
ceeded our limits, and would simply entreat 
those who write for children not to think it a 
task of light or small importance; every book 
that a child reads must inevitably do its impres- 
sible mind either good or harm. It isan awful 
thing to t the wrong, or not uphold the 
right, to the Joe, Of all literature, Juvenile 
Literature is the most important to the future ; and 
“The Child's Book ” cannot be selected with too 
much care, and should never be presented with- 
= a steady perusal from the first page to the 
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THE DISTRESSED MOTHER. 
FROM THE GROUP IN MARBLE BY 
SIR R. WESTMACOTT, R.A. 





Tas very beautiful group of sculpture was the 
result of a commission given by Lady Eyre to 
Sir R. Westmacott, for a monument to her 
sister, Mrs. Warren, widow of the Bishop of 
Bangor. During, however, its exhibition at the 
Royal Academy, in 1822, it was seen by the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, to whom it was cour- 
teously surrendered, and it is now placed in his 
lordship’s mansion, at Bowood. A duplicate was 
subsequently finished for Mrs. Warren’s monu- 
ment, and a third group has since been executed 
tg Ferguson, of Beal, near Raith, in Scot- 

In the composition of this work, with a view 
to its original purpose, it was the design of the 
sculptor to represent a way-worn and exhausted 
female, sitting with her infant in her arms and 
her pack at her feet, as if resting on her weari- 
some journey ; and this choice of subject had 
reference to the benevolent disposition and 
character of the lady, the memory of whose 
virtues it was intended to perpetuate; so at 
least we learn from a letter addressed to Mr. 
T. K. Hervey by Sir R. Westmacott, of which 
a paragraph appears in the “ Illustrations of 
Modern Sculpture,” edited by Mr. Hervey. 

That the “ Distressed Mother,” as here pre- 
sented to us, is no common wayside wanderer, 
is sufficiently evident in the nobility of expres- 
sion which marks her face, even amid its anguish, 
and in the delicacy of her form and limbs. 
Thought travels, with such an one, to scenes of 
comfort—perchance, of luxury, she once enjoyed, 
and to a home of happiness whereof she was the 
day-star. Hence arise a deeper feeling for her 
present condition, and a more hearty syr «thy 
with her bitterness of soul, rende stu. more 
poignant by finding the door of hope thus unex- 
pectedly closed against her,—the fountain dried 
up where, asshe had known, relief was to be found. 
Had the sculptor given to either mother or babe 
amore attenuated expression, not only would 
the work have lost its artistic beauty, but it 
would have failed to unlock those springs of 
imagination which carry back the thoughts to 
the past, and contrast it with the present. 

This group forms a kind of t to that of 
the “ Happy Mother,” from the chisel of the 
same accomplished sculptor, engraved and pub- 
lished in the ArtJournal, in July, 1848. 





THE EXPOSITION OF FRENCH 
INDUSTRY IN LONDON, 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF MONSIEUR SALLAN- 
DROUZE DE LAMORNAIX, 





Tue great and increasing desire displayed b 
the British public to witness Bp am teal of 
French Arts and Manufactures, as presented to 
view in the National Expositions of Paris, has 
originated the present project, by which it is 
intended to assemble in one concentrated group, 
for the benefit of those who were unable to visit 
the Exposition of 1849, the best productions of 
Industrial Art which it contain Tt has also 
been attempted to bring together as many as 
possible of the best works which could not be 
prepared in time for the Exposition in the 
Champs Elysées. The result is far more satis- 
iactory than we could have anticipated. The 
spacious rooms at 13 George Street, Hanover 
Square, were taken for the purpose, and M. 
Sallandrouze de Lamornaix appointed director ; 
and it must be confessed that a great number of 
objects which will deeply interest our own manu- 
facturers have been. contributed, and that the 
pleasing effect they produce at first sight is 
greatly owing to the judicious and tasteful skill 
evinced in their arrangement. -In the latter 
respect as well as in others, the exhibition has 
an advantage’ over its enormous prototype. 
Although in every instance, the best aoe! 99 
turers have not exhibited their ablest perform- 
ances, yet_ probably no exhibition ever before 
conveyed at a glance so just an idea of the merits 
and defects,of French Decorative Art. 

The predominant feature of the exhibition, 
consists in its Gobelin tapestries and Sévres porce- 
lain, standing the more isolated because of a 
character never even attempted by the British 
manufacturers. The first room is chiefly occupied 
by bronzes of a not very high order of Art, 
the superb bookbindings of M. Gruel with which 
our readers are already sufficiently familiar, and 
a very fine silvered tea-urn of a style rather 
Venetian than French. The second room con- 
tains decorative papers, many of them far above 
the common order, and several specimens of 
carved furniture, among the most graceful of 
which is an ebony chair by M.‘Faure in the 
taste of the eighteenth century. The works of 
Messieurs Tahan and Laurent deserve also to be 
creditably mentioned. 

The third room is an extensive gallery, exca- 
vated to some depth so as to obtain considerable 
height, for suspending against the walls large 
specimens’ of . splendid Aubusson carpets, of 
the most brilliant patterns and artistically 
blended colours. Amidst these, and almost 
casting them into the shade, is the wonderful 
specimen of tapestry, representing Peter the 
Great saved at the shrine from the Strelitz 
conspiracy. This beautiful copy of Steuben’s 
celebrated picture is perhaps the finest speeimen 
ever produced from the looms of Gobelins, It 
is undoubtedly the most remarkable production 
in the entire collection, but is rather calculated 
to excite our astonishment than our emulation, 
for how could the most spirited and enthusi- 
astic manufacturer, unless under the immediate 
control of government, venture to commence 
such an undertaking at the risk of 4000 guineas, 
and in a department of Art which receives so 
little patronage? Next to this magically woven 
picture, is a carpet of Persian am in which 
the arrangement is nearly perfect and the colours 
admirably blended. It, of course, emanates 
from the Savonnerie, and constitutes a sugges 
tion of no little value and importance to our 
Kidderminster manufacturers. The bronzes in 
the same apartment are by no means of startling 
interest, nor has M. Denidre, who has contri- 
buted much, made a happy selection from the 
productions of his manufactory. We have 
already in our notice of the Paris Exposition 
spoken favourably of the brass works of M. 
Villemsons, of ecclesiastical character, and are 
now glad to see them in London. We would 
especially direct attention to the altar candle- 
sticks nearest the centre of the’ stand devoted 
to his manufactures. Among the pianos, placed 
contiguously, there is little to admire in a deco- 

















a of view. Of Sévres china there is 
a considerable assortment, and man specimens 
are of great delicacy of desi ond Gaiden 
Some small cups of prett festa 000 69 Gite 
and gossamerlike as to 'y them to the far 
famed “eggshell” of the east; while other 
examples of a bolder character have been 
mainly suggested by Raffaelle-ware of the six- 
teenth century. Of the latter class three i- 
mens are of the utmost beauty; two of 
are vases of white, blue, and a upon one side 
ornamented with masks, vine leaves, and leaves 
of the convolvulus, and on the other, with seve- 
rally a triton and a mermaid. Their forms and 
enrichment are equally ful, but we cannot 
commend the brass handles with which they are 
furnished. The third specimen is a kind of 
flagon or ewer, of the same colours. Its form 
seems to be mainly taken from that of some 
Limoges roductions of Rixman or Courtoys, 
while its decoration in the Italian style of ara- 
besque ornament with inserted portraits, leaves 
little or nothing to be desired. These vases do 
not _— to have been finished in time for the 
Paris Exposition of 1849. The white biscwis 
porcelain exhibited cannot compete cither in 
design or quality with the Parian of Messrs. 
Copeland or Messrs. Minton in England. The 
most meritorious attempts are evident copies of 
old Dresden models, with however some such 
works as the portrait of Francois I* on horse- 
back and others, which are worthy of commenda- 
tion. Many enamelled cups and tazzas are 
contributed in imitation of the black and white 
fabrications of Limoges of the sixteenth century, 
but these are very far from equalling the origi- 
nals, as the work upon them is generally too 
crowded, and the more sparkling colours, which 
are occasionally introduced, are for the most 
— thin and tinselly. Three very large vases, 
m their great value, attract considerable 
attention, but we cannot bestow on them our 
admiration as to detail, even if their forms be 
unexceptionable. A marked feature in Sévres 
porcelain of the present day is the frequent use 
of neutral tints, an excellent medium very little 
understood or appreciated in our own manufac- 
tories. Drabs, browns, salmon-colours, &c. pre- 
dominate upon the surfaces of vases only here 
and there relieved by tints of a more brilliant 
hue. In the small corridor leading to the next 
room are two pieces of furniture, by Grohé, of 
= excellence. One of these, in carved oak, 
orms a kind of prie-dieu or private altar-piece. 
It is in the Gothic style, and richly ornamented 
with panelled tracery, figures, pinnacles, mono- 
grams, &c.; the lower portion exceeds in beauty 
the canopy at the top. The fourth room con- 
tains the few objects of scientific machinery 
which have been forwarded. Here are also some 
of the productions in zinc of the “ Vielle Mon- 
tague,” and a picture painted to show the advan- 
of zinc over Seal aie in point of dura- 
bility. Both media have been employed in the 
painting, and while the lead colours have changed 
considerably, the zinc remain perfectly pure. 
The fifth, an exceedingly handsome room, sur- 
rounded by columns supporting galleries, con- 
tains some of M. Delicourt’s delightful paper- 
hangings, and a few specimens of the silks of 
Lyons, the principal piece embroidered with the 
arms of Lyons, being intended for the Hotel de 
Ville of that manufacturing city. Near the silk 
appears a small but choice collection of gimps 
and coach linings, in which departinent we have 
already mentioned that the Parisians are reach- 
ing to a high perfection. In the centre of this 
room are a a gilt ewer, a salver, the bas- 
reliefs on which are taken from the shield and 
helmet by Cellini, preserved at Paris, and ar. 
ranged round are several superb carpets of 
Aubusson, papers from the manufactory of 
Zubec, and els of stamped leather, though 
the latter exhibit but little novelty of treatment. 
Before ascending the staircase, a case of jewel 
attracts notice, from the establishment of 
Philip, Passage Choiseul, but conveys no idea of 
the great perfection which has been attained in 
France by a combination of diamonds and tor- 
toise-shell for this purpose. There is nothing to 
discourage our Birmingham manufacturers in 
the department of the useful metals. Decora- 
tive iron-casting, which certainly formed an 
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erchief is perhaps 
the most origi Besides these, however, the 
compositions of M. Coudére should not be over- 
looked. ee a ee Se doe 
automata of M. Theronde, Montm . 
An adjoining apartment upstairs contains on 
such matters as have given France her manu- 
facturing celebrit — , Le. the exquisite 
Cashmere chowls. the ae 
Hébert, and Deneirouze ; a few of the laces of 
Delisle and of Deschamps, and specimens of 
artistic jewellery. Here is a magnificent ink- 
stand oe eee Sees Se Sanetien an. 
cee Coe ly carried out in a most 
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flowers, carved in the rare pink coral ; and M. 
Rudolphi and M. Froment-Meurice, some of 
their choice bijoux, particularly a large seal- 
handle and a gold brooch with blue enamelled 
background containing niches, in which is 

laced a silver figure of St. Cecilia, surrounded 
by infant musicians. The latter object claims 
our warmest admiration. Only one room remains 
to be described. It is fi up with the best 
kinds of tapestry, pictures possessing all the 
beauty of colour, and almost the delicacy of 
finish, of the masters from which they are copied. 
These works issue from the manufactories of 
M. Sallandrouze de Lamornaix, the Director of 
the exhibition. The most important specimens 
are curtains destined for the reception rooms at 
the Hotel de Ville, Paris, although other por- 
tiéres in the several styles of Louis XIV., Louis 
XV., and the Renaissance, cannot fail to secure 
admirers’ The imitations of Oriental patterns, 
whether for wall TE TY or vallens, are also 
eminently successful. It is a pity that in England 
80 little attention is paid to this important 
branch. We take leave of the exhibition with a 
feeling of unex satisfaction, and we trust 
that this and all similar means may operate in 
increasing the amicable feeling, which exists 
between France and England, and urging the 
manufacturers of each country to an honourable 
emulation. 


ne 


PRINCE ALBERT’S VISIT TO THE 
BIRMINGHAM EXPOSITION, 


Ir is among the most inspiriting and legitimately 
emulative sources of our progress in the Arts, that 
at the head of this great country of ours, there 
reign su a Queen and her Consort, distin- 
_ by all the virtues which should adorn the 

ousehold hearth, and which show with a double 
lustre when occupying so elevated a position. 
Patrons are they, in the truest sense of the word, 
of the Fine and Manufacturing Arts,—a patronage 
having its origin in something more than the mere 
desire to encourage ; but shown by the actual ex- 
istence of specimens in the arts of painting, etching, 
and musical composition, as the result of royal 
working together with skilful and willing hands. 
Under these it is not to be wondered 
at that the recent visit of the Royal Consort to 
the Exposition of Manufactures, now open at Bir- 
mingham, was looked forward to with something 
more than ordinary interest. 





His Royal Highness proceeded to_examine the 
interior of the Ex ition ; some of the more 
common articles excited much attention, such as a 
series illustrative of the manufacture of tin goods 
and ; some swords, manufactured by Mr. 
Mole, and some exquisitely-finished guns and 
rifles from the celebrated manufactory of Mr. 
Westley Richards, were highly commended, 
Chubb’s locks came in for a fair share of credit, 
and an iron hinge from the establishment of Mr. 
Paul Moore elicited a few questions. Mr. Gargony 
ne a a Sy A 
Councillor Lawden, his specimens of guns, &c. &c. 
pe by his Royel Highnes ps pam ha 

ry’ ness, many specimens 

highly praised, many judicious remarks made, and 
the source of their excellence attributed very justly 
to the employment of artists. The papier-maiché 
of Messrs. M‘Cullum & Hodson and Mr. Frederick 
Walton were glanced at, but the attention of the 
Prince was completely absorbed by the collection 
of ecclesiastical Tecstehtnas contributed by Messrs. 
Hardman ; his Royal Highness conversed freely 
with Mr. Hardman, and expressed himself de- 
lighted that England could produce specimens so 
splendid and ornate ; he also my most parti- 
cularly into the process of enamelling, glass-staia- 
ing, &c., and left the stall highly pl Messrs. 
Jennens & Bettridge exhibited various new articles 
which were much praised ; among others an acan- 
thus chair and a very e t fire-screen, somewhat 
similar to that engraved by us in our March Num- 
ber, but with a naturally coloured centre,—these 
his Royal Highness examined attentively. He 
also commended highly the table and cut glass of 
Messrs. Bacchus ; several observations which 
proved he had neither been unmindful nor unobser- 
vant of our progress in this manufacture. Turning 
to the truly magnificent stalls of Messrs. Elkington 
& Mason, a minute examination of the various 
articles followed, in which his Royal Highness was 
aided by the lucid explanation of Mr. Henry Elk- 
ington ; the exquisite bronzes, copies from Pom- 
peian vessels, &c., which have beea so successfully 
accomplished by this firm were much praised. The 
stalls of Mr. Minton, and Alderman Copeland, with 
their excellent specimens of table china and Parian 
statuettes next passed under notice ; several questions 
were here asked, The truly magnificent candelabrum 
of Messrs. F. & C. Osler could not fail in attracting 
attention, and the particulars as to its height, 
the weight of material employed in its construction, 
were asked by the prince ; some suggestions as to its 
lighting were also made ; it, in common with some 
of the smaller objects on the stall, was much 
raised. The stall of Mr. G. R. Collis attracted 
ut little attention from his Royal Highness, who 
passed hurriedly in front to examine the contribu- 
tions of Mr. Herbert Horne in stoves, tes, 
fenders, &c.; as also the stall of Messrs. Mapple. 
beck & Lowe in the same class of goods, with the 
addition of the iron castings of the Coalbrookdale 
Company, with many of which His Royal High- 
ness expressed himself pleased. The table-glass of 
the Messrs. Richardson was only cursorily looked at. 
The Parian and metal works of Mr. William Potts 
came next, one or two of which were commended. 
His Royal Highness paused for a few minutes at 
the stall of Mr. R. W. Winfield, and made inquiries 
as to the modes of tube drawing and the methods 
employed to give colour, all of which were an- 
swered by Mr. Winfield, who was in attendance. 
The bronzes of Messengers, and the enamelled glass 
of Mr. Lane, were next examined, and a pause of 
some time made at the stall of Mr. Rice Harris & 
Son, who were in attendance, where his Royal 
Highness was evidently much delighted with the 
exquisite engraving, colour, and form of many of 
the objects then shown; he appeared to be much 
pleased with some of the cups, of which we have 
engraved one or two in our October number. A 
recent contribution from Messrs. Reeves, Greeves, 
& Co. in swords was carefully gone over, handled 
and tested; one of the partners explained the 
peculiarities incident upon the various qualities of 
steel and mode of tempering, in proof whereof he 
broke one of the blades hardened only, and exhi- 
bited its crystalline fracture—another, which had 
been tempered, bent withease. Leaving the Great 
Hall the party entered the corridor, when Mr. 
Prosser, C.E., exhibited and explained his tube- 
rolling machine, and Sir Samuel Bentham’s ma- 
chine for the cutting of ship’s timbers. In room A, 
Alderman Geach pointed out to the — the 
substantial quality of the iron from which axles 
made by the Patent Shaft and Axle-tree Company 
were made; and the ex-mayor explained the prin- 
ciples of his hydraulic jack, and a new variety of 
railway carriage connectors. The clever mecha- 
nical constructions of Mr. Knight were described 
by Mr. Knight, Jun., and their ingenious ticket- 
marking machineshown in operation. Whitworth’s 





knitting machine in operation elicited a h 

Saas 6 eeeneians — Pa ince. Mr. Davis 
explai e i the ro’ ine ; 
Messrs. Martrum & Smith their — cxetiiont 
and economical filters. The — ipes and inge- 
carefully looked at. Mr. Henton’s sgulieuion of 
coun ce to obviate the un t oscillation 
in locomotives, and Mr. 


pleased with, the Queen’s pattern bridle and various 
specimens of whips contributed and explained by 

r. Brittles. This terminated the examination of 
the Exposition ; before leaving, his Royal High- 
ness expressed himself much gratified with w 
he had seen, and enquired when it was the inten- 
tion of the committee to close, at the same time 
thanking one and all for their attentions paid 
during his visit. 

Altogether, not fewer than sixty-three thousand 
persons have visited the Exposition ; and 
mumning ailtenes is this to our mind of what 
we have for a long period contended as to the 
utility of Expositions, even in their lowest sphere 
of usefulness, viz., as a legitimate place of resort 
for the people. 


DEATH OF WILLIAM ETTY, R.A. 





ArT has lost its greatest ornament in William 
Etty. We say this without the least intention of 
detracting from the merits of any one of his con- 
temporaries ; but when the character of his works 
is considered—the pure and classic feeling which 
distinguishes them, and his deep and entire devo- 
tion to the highest order of representative Art—it 
must be acknowled that the ‘remark is both 
true and just. If the masters of antiquity 
challenge the admiration of mankind by the unqua- 
lified excellence of their productions, then the 
modern painter who approaches the nearest to these 
in beauty of expression and grandeur of design, 
merits at our hands scarcely less of encomium than 
is awarded to them. This did Etty to a degree 
beyond that of any other artist of our school, past 
or present. 

Having, when the exhibition of his pictures 
recently took place at the Society of Arts, so fully 
en upon a criticism of his works, it is unne- 
cessary for us to re-open the subject:—alas! that 
the spirit has de from us which drew its 
inspiration from the beautiful among the sons and 
daughters of men—the eye is dim that saw nature 
only when surrounded with the colours of the 
rainbow—and the hand lifeless that perpetuated on 
the canvas the — of its glory. : 

Etty was an enthusiast in his art, but his enthu- 
siasm was not of that fitful kind which comes and 
goes when and where it wills; it was steady, con- 
tinuous, and abiding; cheering and lighting him 
through many a toilsome path till he had reached 
“the highest point of all his greatness.” Of a 
reserved and retiring disposition by nature, he was, 
till his state of health rendered comparative retire- 
ment indispensable, by no means a recluse, but a 
social being, yet in a quiet unostentatious — 
To a mind more than ordinarily well informed, 
were added a fund of genuine humour, which made 
his companionship a source of real enjoyment, and 
an imagination that clothed his words with the 
= of poetry. Except perhaps, a high, broad 
orehead, and an expression of countenance that 
bespoke intellectuality, there was little in his per- 
sonal appearance to indicate the extent or the 
direction of his genius; and none who may have 
met him, as we did many times during the past 
season, sauntering through the streets, with his 
head bewed, feeble step, would have recog- 
nised, under such an exterior, the most poeti 
painter of modern times,—the disciple of Titian, 
and Correggio, and Giorgione, and Rubens. 

In the Art-Journal of the present year (pages 
13 and 37) appears a biography of Mr. Etty from 
his own pen ; to this we must refer the reader who 
desires to know the particulars of his greet career. 
He had for some years past laboured under an 
affection of the heart, which brought him much 
suffering and bodily weakness; and at length, 
almost suddenly, terminated his existence, at York, 
his native place, on Tuesday the 13th of Novem- 
ber, in the sixty-third year of his age. He lived 
just long enough to witness the triumph of his 
ins over prejedice and narrownces of mind, snd 

left behind him a name to which his fellow- 
countrymen may point with pride and 
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MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


Tue Royat Acapemy haveelected John Henry 
Foley an Associate member, an appointment in 
all respects honourable to the artist and the 
Institution, and one which cannot fail to be 
satisfactory to the profession and to the public. 
In this instance the election is remarkable, 
because the principal works of the sculptor have 
not been exhibited in Trafalgar Square. The 
“Youth at a Stream” was shown only at West- 
minster Hall; the statue of “ Falkland” has not 
been publicly seen; and his greatest produc- 
tion, “ Ino and Bacchus,” (with which the readers 
of the Art-Journal are familiar from a very 
beautiful engraving) was not sent to “the exhi- 
bition.” The great abilities of Mr. Foley have, 
however, been appreciated. He is an Irishman; 
that was no cause of disqualification ; and, as in 
the case of his eminent countryman, MacDowell, 
we believe Mr. Foley was scarcely known to one 
of the members of the body among whom he 
now ranks. He owes his elevation entirely to 
his own merits. It is very gratifying to record 
so unequivocal a proof of the perfect impar- 
|  tiality with which the elections of the Royal 
Academy are conducted. 

Tue New Hovses or ParttaMent.—We have 
taken a peep into the various chambers of this 
beautiful edifice during the past month, for the 
purpose of noticing how it progresses. In the 
House of Lords, we saw Mr. Cope at one end, 
and Mr. Maclise at the other, working steadily 
at their respective frescoes ;—the former on 
“The Committal of Prince Henry by Chief 
Justice Gascoigne,” and the latter on “The 
Spirit of the Law,’—but the intervening scaffold- 
ing prevented our forming any opinion of their 
performances. The House of Commons, with 
the lobby and libraries attached to it, is consider- 
ably in advance, though so much remains to be 
done, that we should think there is little proba- 
bility of the members occupying it when Parlia- 
ment meets—except in an unfinished state. It 
appears to us that this apartment will be incon- 
veniently crowded whenever there happens to 
be a very “full house.” The simplicity of its 
decorations, compared with the magnificence of 
the upper house, is strikingly manifest ; there 
is not at present, nor we believe is intended to 
be, either gilding or colour employed here, but 
merely carved wood-work of polished oak. In 
the Upper Waiting Hall where the frescoes are 
to illustrate the names of eight of our greatest 
poets, Mr. Herbert has just completed the 
“Lear” of Shakspeare, and Mr. Tenniel is at 
work upon the “St. Cecilia” of Dryden, The 
Royal Gallery is but little advanced since our 
last report, the construction of the ceiling is 
perfected, and two or three of the panels, into 
which it is subdivided, are coloured, but rather 
as experiments, and with a view to test the 
effect, than for the purpose of retaining what 
has been done. The flooring of the Gallery is 
also yet to be laid down. With regard to the 
exterior work, the farther end of Westminster 
Hall, which looks down Abingdon Street, is 
rapidly advancing towards completion, and will 
be a highly enriched specimen of architecture, 
and workmen are very busy round and about 
the crypt of old St. Stephen’s Chapel, so as to 
bring this portion of the edifice to a finish. The 
basement of the great Central Tower, with the 
exception of some portions of the internal orna- 
ment, is also completed, and the tower itself 
begins to rise above the level of the surrounding 
roofs; the Clock Tower at the eastern end of 
the building is fast “looking up;” in short, as 
much seems to have been done, since our last 
visit, as could be accomplished, consistently with 
the proper execution of the work, and the com- 
paratively limited means in the hands of those 
who direct it. 

ALLEGED InsJuRY TO ONE OF THE VERNON 
Picrurss.—A statement appeared, early in the 
past month, in the Athencewm and other papers, 
complaining that serious injury had been sus- 
tained by one of the pictures in the Vernon 
Gallery, that numbered 27, painted = Mr. 
S. A. Hart, R.A., in consequence of the culpable 
carelessness of an artist employed to copy it for 
publication in the ArtJ The case was 














very greatly exaggerated by the correspondent 
on whose statement the editor of the Atheneum 
relied ; but as Mr. Hart himself considers that 
his picture Aas been injured, we are bound to 
distrust our own judgment and that of several 
competent authorities whose opinions we have 
obtained ; although we and they consider that 
if there be any injury, it is one which sixpence 
and a silk handkerchief can effectually repair. 
In other words, the varnish in an obscure cor- 
ner has retained three marks of lines, which 
lines resulted from the artist laying on his 
threads (for reducing) upon the actual surface ; 
an act for which he is justly condemned, as 
a de re from his contract. To our cer 
tain knowledge, however, not a score of the 
hundreds who have since carefully examined 
the picture, have been able to detect the three 
lines in question until pointed out to them; 
and we are quite sure that of those who have 
seen them, not two have considered the “ injury” 
as lessening the value of the picture by one 
shilling. It is to us a subject of very earnest 
satisfaction, that although upwards of thirty 
artistsand engravers have been employed for us— 
first at Mr. Vernon's house (daily) and since at the 
National Gallery (two days of every week) during 
the last two years, this incident is the only one 
that has occurred to intimate the semblance of 
danger to the pictures as resulting from the 
exercise of our privilege to engrave them—a 
right accorded to us by Mr. Vernon before his 
“ proffer” of them to the nation. It is our duty 
to see that no injury is sustained; the officers 
who have them in trust are equally bound to 
watchfulness; and they do guard them with 
scrupulous and zealous care. 

Tue Bartise Instrrvtion.—An opportunity 
has been afforded us of inspecting the copies, 
made by students and others, of some of the 
pictures by the old masters, &c., lately exhibited 
in these rooms. As may reasonably be pre- 
sumed, these copies are of various degrees of 
excellence, few of them decidedly bad. Of the 
beautiful “Frost-Scene,” by Cuyp, there are nine 
copies, of which the best in oil is by Mr. W. R. 
Earl, and in water-colours, by Miss A. W. Rowe. 
A “Landscape” by D. Teniers has been well 
copied by Miss Barlow, and Mr. J. Richardson ; 
the “Dead Christ” of A. Curacci, by Miss 
Greener, in water-colours. Of Turner's mag- 
nificent “ Shipwreck” we saw twelve copies, of 
which we preferred those by Mr. Evans, in oil, 
and by J. Whichelo, in watercolours. Vander- 
werf's little gem of “ Venus and Cupid,” has 
been cleverly followed by Mr. Maddox ; and the 
“Farrier's Shop” by Dietrich, by Miss Brimmer 
in water-colours, and Mr. Delotz in oil. The 
“Female Head” by Greuze, is a comparative 
failure by all who have attempted it, fourteen 
or fifteen in number. A large “ Landscape” by 
S. Rosa, has been most artistically copied by 
Mr. Earl, and Mr. Reinagle’s copies of the 
“Poussin” are worthy of mention. Mr. Hay 
shows very considerable talent in his copy of 
Lord Yarborough’s “Holy Family” by Titian, 
and Miss Farmer in a small but clever water- 
colour copy of Guido's “ David with the Head of 
Goliath.” Turner's large and glorious “ Italian 
Scene,” as might be expected, is beyond the 
reach of all who have tried their skill upon it. 
The “ Diana” of Titian is repeated eight times ; 
those which best pleased us are by Mr. Delotz 
and Mr. Burlison. The remaining works call 
for no especial notice. 

Lrvear Persrective.—We have a short arti- 
cle in type on this subject from Mr. Herdman, 
in which he undertakes yy — the —— 
u against his system by those corresponden 
a letters wore intwodased last month. Want 
of space, however, compels us to postpone its 
insertion to a future opportunity. 

Donation To THE NationaL Gariery.—A 
sum of 10,0002, it is reported, has been be- 
queathed to the National Gallery by Mr. Lewis, 
son of the celebrated Liverpool theatrical mana- 
ger, on condition that his father's portrait be 
admitted within its walls. The portrait is a 
whole length, painted by Sir Martin Archer 
Shee, and represents the comedian in Spanish 
costume, as the marquis in “ the Midnight Hour. 
A very fine engraving from it was published 
soon after it was originally painted. ~The pic 








ture is well composed, and is in colour 
effect ; and although the Gardck ub aighe be 
equally deserving of a place in the National 
Collection with the portrait of Kemble, as 
an extremely good example of the President's 
pencil. 

Tae CoLosstum ann Cycrorama.—In the 
death of Mr. Bradwell these exhibitions sustain 
a severe loss ; there are, however, in contempla- 
tion certain changes which will undoubtedly be 
carried out with all the spirit which has hitherto 
distinguished the management. The Swiss 
scenery is, we believe, to be removed to make 
room for the representation of a silver mine. 
Some additions have been made to the scul 
but these are comparatively unimportant. en 
the Colosseum was first opened under the pre- 
sent proprietorship it was understood that the 
sculptural works were to be replaced by others, 
and it is highly desirable that such a ¢ 
could be effected ; the difficulties, however, in 
the way of this arrangement are 
insurmountable, because the most important 
agroupments in the collection were executed for 
exhibition at Westminster Hall, and hence, 
although a similar opportunity for replacing the 
present works by others of similar interest may 
never again occur, we yet think that judicious 
substitutions might be made. The view of 
Paris, with its surprising illusory effects, con- 
tinues highly attractive, and may, with undi- 
minished gratification, be visited several times. 
The Cyclorama affords a strikingly faithful view 
of the scenery of the Tagus, from Belem Castle to 
Lisbon, under a variety of effects, the grand serial 
tableau terminating with a representation of the 
fearful ruin occasioned by the earth e; the 
opening scene, the sea view, with Belem Castle 
as a principal object, and comprehending the 
anchorage of the British ships of war, as seen 
under varied and beautifully graduated lights, is 
a masterpiece which can never be surpassed in 
dioramic representation. The singularly vivid 
description of the burning of the city, and the 
storm at sea, are all the results of a combination 
of Art and Mechanism which have never before 
been carried to an equal degree of perfection. 

Tue Netson Monvument.—The first instal- 
ment of the debt so long due to this testimonial 
is in course of payment, by the fixing of Mr. 
Carew’s bas-relief of the “Death of Nelson,” on 
that part of the pedestal which faces Charing 
Cross. It is, at present, impossible to judge of 
the merits of the work itself, or of the general 
effect which will be produced on the whole 
column by this addition, inasmuch as the canvas 
screen behind which the workmen are engaged, 
has not yet been removed. It occupies no in- 
considerable time, after the first casting of the 
metal, to dress and finish off the work ; and it 
was thought better to do this in its final resting: 
place, rather than in the foundry. . 

Tue Potyrecunic Ixstrrvrion.—This 
Institution maintains in public favour the con- 
sideration which it has so long enjoyed, by the 
ever-varying character of the amusements that 
it offers. Science is here practically illustrated 
in a manner so simple, as to come within the 
apprehension of the most ordinary intelligence. 
As a museum of objects of utility and modern 
scientific invention, the Institution affords an 
admirable picture of the progress of the time; 
and no ole collection is there affording so 
much necessary information in forms so readily 
comprehensible. The series of dissolving views, 
which is now exhibited, affords subjects from 
some of the most remarkable sites of the x of 
Rome ; and the lectures on the chemistry of food 
are highly instructive to that great mass of the 
public who have never thought it worthy of 
their attention to inquire into the nature of 
their daily sustenance. There wil] shortly be 

roduced here a set of views of “London in the 
Olden Time ;” and, at the same time will be 
delivered a course of lectures on the Philosophy 
of Scientific Recreations,—subjects s0 felicitous 
for pictures and lectures cannot be otherwise 
than attractive. 

Banvanrn’s Misstssrert—This has been one of 
the happiest ideas that have ever been realised 
in the class of panoramic exhibitions. Its repu- 
tation for veracious representation continues to 
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attract numbers of persons desirous of beholding 
the character of American river scenery. The 
English spectator is, however, not pe 80 
much struck with the civilised banks of the lower 
river, as with the appearances that meet the eye 
in the regions traversed by the Missouri, where 
the ‘red man is yet the only human actual tenant 
of the soil. Here everything is entirely new to 
the European spectator; the wide spreading 
prairies, with the bloom of the wild 
pea, and ae with a herbage through which 
only a herd of buffaloes could make a passage ; 
the singular appearance of the variegated clay 
bluffs; the domes and square cliffs formed 
naturally with an almost mathematical accuracy, 
and here and there an Indian encampment in 
all its aboriginal simplicity. We must confess, 
with all homage to emm travellers, that we 
learn more of the face of America in this Pano- 
rama, than we have ever learned from books. 
Burrorp'’s Panoramas.—There are at present 
three pictures exhibited at this establishment ; 
these are the Vale of Cashmere, the Ruins of 
Pompeii, and the AJpine district round Mount 
Rigi. The Vale of mere equals in beauty 
and fertility the most favoured regions of India, 
to every part of which country recent events 
have given a deep interest. This view is taken 
from a point near the city of Cashmere, 
showing on every side the impassable barrier 
formed by the ‘Rimalayes which shut in the 
plain. The subject is admirably selected, and 
every justice has been done it. In the Alpine 
view the spectator is placed on the Rigi-Kulm, 
whence his view extends over a space so vast, 
that the distances are lost in a film of mist. 
The most remarkable of the snowy peaks which 
rise above the horizon is the Jungfrau; we see 
also the Finster-Aar-horn, the Schrekhorn Mount 
Pilate, the Wetterhorn, and every other famous 
peak in the region of eternal snow. The whole 
of ‘these pictures are remarkable for their 
natural truth in colour and general treatment. 
The distances, in all, are executed with an airy 
sweetness approaching the utmost excellence of 
art. 


Freycu Views or tHe Encuisn Exrositioy.— 
An article in the Journal des Debates discusses 
this topic with ability; it is, however, remark- 
able chiefly because of the contrast it makes 
between the liberal policy of England and tife 
ungenerous course adopted in France—the one 
admitting all nations to compete, the other 
excluding all competitors not French by birth 
or naturalisation. The result will no doubt be, 
that at the next Exposition in Paris the narrow 
and unwise system will be entirely changed. 
We extract a passage on this subject :— 

‘It is not in place now that the French Exhibi- 
tion is closed—only to be reopened five years hence 
—to dwell on the advan resented by the 
admission of foreigners to these solemnities. We 
believe that they are as manifest as the noon-day 
sun. Those alone are unable to discern them who 
entertain the fixed idea of surrounding France 
with a Chinese wall, at a period when the ani- 
mosities which once divided nations are disappear- 
= when both governments and private 
i iduals are expending enormous sums for the 
construction of complete channels which must so 
much facilitate international communication. To 
the producer there would be new models and new 
ideas,—to the consumer the opportunity of knowing 
the articles which the best correspond with his 
necessities, and pointing them out to his purveyors.”’ 

Mapame Tvussavp’s Exutmrrion.—The ex- 
pected celebrities here are the Mannings, but if 
the wishes of those wretched malefactors have 
been considered, it is impossible that the like- 
nesses can be at all accurate. Should such 
indecent additions continue to be made to this 
exhibition, the “ horrors” of the collection will 
assuredly preponderate. It is painful to reflect, 
that although there are noble and worthy charac- 
ters really deserving of being immortalised in wax, 
these would have no chance in the scale of atten- 
tion with a thrice dyed miscreant. Poor Father 
Mathew for instance, one who has benefited his 
kind to an incalculable extent, occupies his nook 
unnoticed and uncared for; but instead of 

ng peace to the hearths of thousands of 


famili ies, had he been the death of only one, he’ 


had been as eagerly sought in wax as Rush or 
Manning, 








REVIEWS. : 


PANTHEA, OR THE Spirit or NatTuRE. ‘By 
Ropext Hunt. Published by Reeve, Ben- 
HAM & Reeve, London, " 

In this volume is traced the devious progress to 
truth, of a youthful and ardent mind influenced by 
the fascinations of a false philosophy. The matter 
is brought forward in a great measure in the form of 
dialogue, a shape in which it has been preceded by 
some of our most admirable essays in philosophical 
disquisition. The sage of the narrative is Laon 
ZE\phage, who ‘‘ was known among the philoso- 
phers of the day as Laon the Mystic. He was 
regarded by many as a follower of Jacob Behmen, 
and he excited the anger of others by declaring his 
firm conviction of the truth of many of the views 
entertained by the Rosicrucians. In the neigh- 
bourhood to which he had retired he was looked 
upon as a conjuror or a madman.”’ The student, 
Lord Julian Altamont, is an exception among the 
heirs of noble houses; he formed his views from 
Andrea, the Fama Fraternitatis, and so resolved 
that the only real element of power was mind; 
he determined not to rule by the might of his 
ancient name, and desired that men should not 
fear him, because he was born to wealth and its 
honours. He longed to reign a pure teacher of 
truth, and was quiitions of being exalted by the 
sacred impulse of knowledge to stand between the 
multitude of his brother men and the mysteries of 
nature, an interpreter and a benefactor. ‘‘ For this 
high calling I would willingly renounce for ever 
the barbaric dignity which clings like a ghostly 
cerecloth to the house of Altamont.’ With these 
words terminated the aspirations of the student, as 
written on a page of Andrea, and as read by his 
father, a nobleman, of the school called pote | and 
old—et hine lacryme—lacrymeque. Bearing in 
mind the innumerable clay-footed theories of the 
vain philosophy of the day, we are gratified to 
find Panthea, the universal goddess, thus declare 
herself—‘‘ Though high in ascendancy superior to 
the clay-clogged mortal, I am but the faithful 
servant of the Eternal Presence, whose influence is 
seen in all things and whose power is manifested 
through infinite space. To the mortal, many 
phenomena must remain obscure. That which you 
may know I will tell you.” That there is an 
appointed time for the development of every great 
discovery can never be doubted, when it is remem- 
bered that mankind has been for thousands of years 
familiar with all the means of every great dis- 
covery by which the human race has benefited ; 
the beginning is simplicity, and simplicity is the 
latest quality at which we arrive in all things, 
The world is old enough for some discoveries to be 
made available, but not yet so for others that may 
be to come ; the elements of which may be in our 
daily path, but to the combinations of which the 
one particular - has not yet been opened by a 
touch from the feather of Panthea’s wing, at the 
bidding of the higher power. Of this book, which 
we would gladly have noticed at greater length, it 
is by no means too much to say, that it reminds us 
of Sir H. Davy’s “ Last Days of a Philosopher,” 
and also very much of De la Motte Fouqué’s beau- 
tiful dream. 





THE MOST CONSIDERABLE MONUMENTS OF THE 
Municu Cemetery. Published by G. Franz, 
Munich ; Witu1ams & Noraate, London. 

The poverty of invention which is so painfully 

evident in our English cemeteries, has often been 

matter of surprise to us; and the way in which 
simple head-stones are repeated over an entire 
ee until the eye is disgusted with the 
melancholy monotony, astonished us at the paucity 
of invention displayed by us in mortuary memen- 
tos. It is little less absurd than the re-duplication 
of the old epitaph “‘ Affliction sore, long time I 
bore ;”” and which, destitute of mind or elevation, 
has been repeated all over the land. It is not 
so with our continental neighbours, their inven- 
tion does not die over the grave; they give us 
some of its fruits even in the cemetery; and not 
unfrequently erect over the dead, artistic and 
elegant structures. The work before us exhibits 

a great variety of designs, many particularly good, 

and we would especially direct the attention of the 

English sculptor to its plates. 


TINTs FROM AN AMATEUR’S PALETTE. By ALFRED 
Jackson. Published by Errincuam WILson. 
The title here is figurative; these tints are not 
compounded from metallic tubes, although made 
of the hues with which we paint from the life. It 
is a little volume ont on Genius, 
Music, Decision, Love, The World, Poetry, and 
other similar subjects, all written in a kindly 
spirit, which does infinite honour to the heart of 


the author. 
author. 79 1 £@ 
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A SELEcTIon or Sruprrs FROM THE Port- 
FOLIOS OF VARIOUS ARTisTs. PartI. By 
GrorcE Barnarpv. Published by G. Row- 
nEY & Co., London. 

This is a rather large work, consisting of sketches 

made by different artists, which Mr. Barnard has 

lithographed ; such at least we presume it to be 
from its title, though no other name than the 
lithographer’s appears on the prints. The subjects 
in this part are ‘‘ Studies of Elm and Oak, Stone- 
leigh ;”’ “‘ Birch, ‘near Kenilworth ;’’ “‘ Oaks at 

Old Stare Bridge, Stoneleigh ;”” ‘‘ Monarco, Coast 

of Genoa ;”” “ Scotch Firs on Hampstead Heath ;” 

and the ‘‘ Banquetting Hall, at Kenilworth, Vd 

Moonlight.” ‘They exhibit Mr. Barnard’s well- 

practised pencil to much advantage, and form 

pleasing “ studies ”’ for the amateur. 





“Wer Beszrch THEE TO HEAR vs, Goop 
Lorp.” Drawn a: Hunt. Lithographed 
by L. Nozt. Published by GamBart & Co., 
London. 

The great success of the ‘‘ Three Chorister Boys” 
has, we presume, given rise to the present under- 
taking. Mr. Hunt, so well known for his water- 
colour drawings of rustic children in their most 
humorous exhibition of character, introduces us 
here to one engaged in sacred duty. A young 
Sunday school girl is standing in her place at 
church, in the act of responding to the Liturgy in 
the words which form the title of the print. The 
idea is good, and is very well carried out; we have 
no doubt the work will share in the popularity of 
its predecessor. It‘is lithographed with exceeding 
delicacy. - — 

Fret-HanpD Srupies. Devised and drawn on 
Stone by J. Dwyer and E. C. Lavcuer, 
Published by AckKERMANN & Co., London, 

The ever-beautiful and varied forms of botany 

supply the “‘ Studies ”’ which the artists here offer 

to the learner. Two sheets of them are now 
before us, the Cyclanthus, and the Robinia hispida 
rosea, drawn of their natural size, with a remark- 
ably free and flowing pencil on a tinted ground, 
the lights being put in with white chalk. To the 
ornamental designer, especially, and scarcely less 
so to the young draughtsman, they will be found 

highly useful; to the one by giving his hand a 

free and facile direction, and to the other by offer- 

ing examples worthy of imitation in his practice. 


BvuILpDINGS AND Monuments, MopERN AND 
Mrpievat. Edited by Groner Gopwin, 
F.R.S. Part IV. 

This cheap and handsome re-issue of the principal 
cuts which have appeared from time to time in the 
Builder, is an exceedingly useful addition to illus- 
trated literature. We know that, owing to the 
judicious taste of its editor, that work is read and 
purchased by many who have no connection with 
** building ;” there are, however, a class who are 
not aware of the value or curiosity of its many 
engravings, and such persons will, no doubt, 
gladly avail themselves of this re-issue of them, 
printed on finer paper and with greater care, and 
accompanied only with a proper amount of descrip- 
tive letter-press. The present part contains some 
interesting localities, and a cut of an ancient carved 
fire-place at Dijon, which deserves especial com- 
mendation. 


A Guipze To Water Cotovur Parntine. B 
R. P. Nostz. Published by G. Rowney 
Co., London. 

This small treatise professes to afford the young 
water-colour painter the same ready assistance 
that the following one offers to the student in oil- 
painting; and being written in simple language, 
with an absence of all unnecessary technicalities, 
it will be found of equal value. 


Tur Art or LANpDscAPE PAINTING in Or 
Cotovurs. Published by Winsor & NewrTon, 
London. 

There is much useful information supplied in this 
little work, which will materially help the young 
artist who has not the assistance of a master. The 
colours, and their uses, are treated at considerable 
length, and in a clear and explicit manner ; oils, 
varnishes, the different P pecs and manipulations, 
with the principles and rules by which a picture 
may be completed, are also treated of, and compre- 
hensively laid down. 





Syer’s Rustic Scenes. In Six Numbers. Pub- 
lished by G. Rowney & Co., London. 

Some well selected studies in lithography are to 

be found in these numbers; sketched with a free 
neil, and, generally, with considerable effect. 
any of the subjects remind us of Harding’s works 

of a similar nature,—as great a compliment as we 

could pay their author. 
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